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In this 1970 study, 160 graduating seniors at the 
State University of Nsw .York at Buffalo were adninistered the Senior 
Survey, a questionnaire designed to elicit seniors* perceptions of 
their university esqperiences and their plans and eiqpectations for the 
f uturer as well as so«e denograi^c informticm. .Major findings of 
the survey indicates (1) students decided to attend college primrily 
for intellectual growth and career prepsra^kioa; (2) outcoMes of their 
college experiences that were of a personal nature and of an 
intellectual nature had hecoise about equally valuable to then vhile 
in college; (3) the biggest problen area for these students irtiile 
they were in college was in defining their perscmal Meaning and 
identity; («) participation in canpua activities and organizations 
over 4 years was not giceat; (5) nore than , half of the students 
attended sumer school at leaet once; . (6) the percentage who w ere 
eiq^iloyed during the 8ch<x>l year ii:.oreased es^h year, as did- the 
nunber of hours worked per week; C7) aost students were ei^lpyed 
during the sunners; and (8) the biggest sources of financial aid for 
these students were par«its, scholarships, and their own earnings. . 
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FOREWORD 



The ZiJOg^hy a C£a66 research project was initiated in 1964 by the 
Office of University Research. The purpose of the project is to examine 
characteristics of each SUNY/B Classy both as entering freshmen and as itnper- 
classmen. Results of the project are made available to the University's 
adiolnist ration^ faculty » and staff. 

F>ieAftmn CCa6^ Staia6 RzpontS^ a series of census-type studies, have been 
published for the entering classes of 1964 through 1970, as have follow-up 
reports on the 1964 Class. Four studies based on interview data, the mtveff6ittj 
(LXpoAA^mad, have been published for the 1966 and 1967 freshman classes. 

The first senior class study V7as prepared and conducted during 1968-69, 
and is titled 1969 SeiuOA. Su/ivzy. Graduating 1969 seniors who had matriculated 
at SUNY/B as entering freshcen four years earlier were compared with SUNY/B 
seniors who had initially natriculated elsewhere and with 1965 SUNY/B freshmen 
who were not 1969 SUNY/B graduates.- 

The Senior Survey questionnaire was revised and administered to a sample 
of seniors in spring 1970. The following report, the 1970 SoninK SuAVHy, 
draws a comprehensive profile of 1970 SUNY/B seniors in terms of how they 
viewed their university experiences and what they expected from the future. 
VJithin this overall profile, comparisons are made between seniors who were 
SUNY/B freshmen in 1966 and seniors who either began at SUNY/B prior to 1966 
or initially matriculated elsewhere, "and between men and women. 

The 1970 questionnaire was deemed sufficiently different from the 1969 
Survey to preclude direct comparisons between the samples. Only a few questions 
x^ere identical in both quei?tionnAlres. Responses to these items did not differ 
noticeably between the 1969 and 1970 responnents. 
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CHAPTER I 
^^ETHOD 



Sample 

Three populations of Interest were defined: 1966 SUNY/B freshmen,^ IS 70 
SUNY/B seniors, and students in both these populations* Students who regis- 
tered as seniors in fall 1969 were considered to be 1970 seniors* A twenty 
percent sample was randomly selected from each population* 

A letter requesting their participation In the project was sent to the 
selected samples at their permanent address during spring recess 1970. A 
return-addressed postcard was included on which the recipients were to indicate 
whether or not they v/ere willing to complete the questionnaire. They also 
added their local address, to which the questionnaire was sent. Out of 686 
letters sent, 13 were returned because of incorrect addresses; correct addresses 
could not be found. 

More than a third (38%) of the entire, three-group stople (7% of ali three 
populations) agreed to participate. These respondents were sent a questionnaire 
and a stamped return envelope. If the questionnaire was not returned by a 
* specified date, the individual received a follow-up letter and/or telephone 
call. Seventy-eight percent of those who said they would participate finally 
did so. This final group of respondents comprised 30% of the selected samples, 
or 6% of the total population. The numbers, involved in sampling are presented 
in Table 1.1. 



Criterion Groups 

This report concerns 1970 SUNY/B graduates. Such respondents were from 
Populations I and II, but ^'graduate" and "senior" were not necessarily identical. 

A 1970 graduate was defined as either having graduated in February 1970, 
or expecting to graduate in May or suiuraer 1970. Compa/iUon6 OJVI madz b(ltujzzyi 
t/jo defined gnoup^ g/iadu<vt&6, Contimnu and SzyiloM, and bztmen -6exw. 
Graduates labeled ContimoM matriculated at SUNY/B in 1966 as freshmen and 
completed the baccalaureate at SUNY/B in eight semesters or less. Therefore, 
a Continuer was either in full-time attendance during each semester, or attended 
summer school and carried a reduced load during the year. Two memberc of the 
sample were labeled Continuers even though they did not enter SUKY/3 until 1967, 
because they did meet the criterion of graduating within eight semesters. 
Graduates labeled SzyiLoH^ had eitlier transferred into SUNY/B after beginning 
college at another insititution, or had begun at SUNY/B prior to 1966. Senior 
written with an upper case S will always refer to the latter ^criterion group. 

The frequencies In each group and sex are presented in Table 1.2. 

lAn additional criterion for 1966 freshmen was that they had completed 
two inventories designed by University Research, the Freshman Student Personnel 
Quest ionna^#re and the Biographical Inventory, during a 1966 Summer Planning 
Conference. 



Table 1.1: .POPULATION AND SAMPLE SIZES, AND NUMBER AND 
PERCEmCfiS OF QUESTIONNAIRES RETURNED 



POPULATION 


Population 
N 


. 20% 
Samole 

N 


Questionnaires Returned 
% of 

N Population 


I: 1970 SHl^Y/B seniors, 
but hot 1966 SUNY/B 
freshmen 


1785 


34ia 


109 


6% 


II: both 1966 SUNY/B' 
freshmen and 1970 
SUNY/B seniors. 


1090 


205^ 


73 


7 


Ill: 1966 SUNY/B 
freshmen, but not 
1970 SUNY/B seniors 


700 


140 


20 


3 


TOTAL 


3575 


686 




6% ■ 



^The 20% sample numbered 357. Addresses for 13 were unavailable; 3 
names were eliminated because they had boen sampled in the 1969 Senior 
Survey. 



DThe 20% sample numbered -218 • Addresses for 2 were unavailable; 11 
names were eliminated because they were already prrt of an on-poing 
University Research interview project* 

^The group code for two returned questionnaires could not be determined. 



Representativeness 

The representativeness of the sample was analyzed in terms of sex «and 
Facultyl at graduation. The 1970 Commencement Program, which included both 
February and May graduates, was used as the population of 1970 graduates. 
A frequency distribution of the graduates by Faculty and by sex was made. 
Chi-square values indicated that this sample did not differ significantly 
from the population in its distribution by sex (x2»1.78, p>.05) or across 
Faculties (x2»3.31, p>.05). That is, -t/te 6amptz U Indzok n,Z'pn,QMQJfitativz 
o|J 1970 QMdmto^ in Wim ojj Vac^jJUy and -Aex. 

Presentation of Data 

Data are presented in the text to provide a general description of the 
respondents, their college years, and their plans and expectations. If no 
mention Is made of group or sex membership, then reference is to the entire 
sample. In the text, major findings are reported and various topics of the 
questionnaire interrelated. To ^acUZUotZ 6kAJming, thd mo6t AOLLznt 
^tatmznt6^ o/te typzd In 6cAA.pt. 



SUNY/B's six undergraduate Facalties are: Arts and Letters, Educational 
Studies, Engineering and Applied Sciences, Health Sciences, Natural Sciences 
and Mathematics, and Social Sciences and Administration. 



Table 1.2: KUHBER AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS, BY SEX AND BY GROUP 



GROUP 


Men 


Wonen 


Total 


% of Total 


Contlnuers 


37 


40 


77 


482 


Seniors 


54 


29 


83 


52% 


TOTAL 


91 


69 


160 




% of TOTAL 


sn 


43% 







Tables are Included in the text x^here it was judged they would provide 
additional meaningful information. Data are presented in tables in one of 
three ways: frequencies, percentages, or means and standard deviations. 
The tables report the nethod of comparison employed, significant differences, 
and the number of respondents who answered each Item. The significance level 
for all statistical tests was .05. 

The- following symbols and abbreviations are used in the tables: 

C Contiriuers i 

S Seniors 

M Men 

W Women 

T Total 

* Continuers and Seniors differed significantly, 

t Men and Women differed significantly. 

Data Analysis 

Comparisons between groups and between sexes were made In three ways. 
For items yielding categorical responses (e.g., major field), the chi-square 
value was calculated to determine whether or not response frequencies were 
independent of sex or grou^p membership <. In addition, where frequencies 
were sufficiently [large, comparisons were made between sexes within each 
;>roup and between groups within each sex. 

Items that were answered in terms of a continuum (e.g., the relative value 
of various academic experiences) were analyzed via t tests to determine 
statistical differences between the mean responses of the groups and of the 
sexes. Statistically significant differences are so reported in both text 
and tables. 



In cases vhere statistical operations were not feasible » response 
frequencies are reported in terms of percentages based on the number of 
respondents who answered that particular question* 

The method of analysis of any item or set of Itans is reported in the 
text. If neither chl^square nor t is mentioned » it should be assumed that 
no statistical analyses were performed. 



Missing Data 

Missing data presented a problem in the analysis of some items. Hie 
computer program used to find chi*square values (NYBTAB) reports the number 
of respondents who answered each item and calculates statistics for only 
those people. The program used to determine t values (MAMOVA)^ does not 
generate this information. (MANOVA calculates univariate F values which are 
easily converted to t values.) All of the items analyzed^ in one cycle of 
the MANOVA program must have the same N's. Therefore » to minimize the 
number of cycles run» the samplers mean response to an item was inserted for 
unanswered items ^ except where the respondent failed to answer any of the 
questions in a section of items > or vhere more than 10% of the sample 
neglected to answer that question. The inserted values left the overall 
mean unchanged to at least three decimal places. 



The Questionnaire 

Questions were designed to reveal differences as well as similarities 
betv;een 1970 SUNY/B graduates who persisted at SUNY/B for four years and 
those who transferred into SUNY/B » or interrupted or lengthened their 
undergraduate ^ears at SUNY/B. 

Virtually all questions were objective. The vast majority of these 
required multiple-choice answers; a few were a check-*list or write-in type. 



Limitations 

Although the original (20%) samples from the original populations were 
chosen randomly » it cannot be assumed that the final samples were random* 
Nor should it be assumed that this sample of 1970 SUNY/B graduates is repre* 
sentative of all such graduates in terms other than Faculty and sex. Therefore » 
the reader is cautioned against making inferences from these respondents to 
potential respondents in general. 

The questions themselves produce another limitation* With few exceptions » 
these were ''closed option*' questions. Respondents did not have the freedom to 
answer these questions in their own. words ^ but were forced to respond only 



dents. But, it also implies the untenable assumption that the given options 
covered the entire doinain of possible responses to a question. 



A Cooley-Lohnes program. The author is grateful tc Dr. Paul Lohnes 
for assistance in using the prograsi. 



to the options provided. 




comparability among respon'- 



CHAPTER II 
WHO THET ARE 



Registration > Student Classification 

In accordance with their definitions^ nearly all of the COntlnuers (92%) 
first registered at SUNY/B In Septenbcrv 1966. The others registered 
between January 1966 and sumer 1967» indtisive. Seniors* taost frequent 
first SUNY/B registration was In Septeober 1968 (19%). Fourteen percent 
registered In Septenber 1967. More than a third of the Seniors (38%) 
registered sooe tlir^e prior to January 1966» l.e.» prior to the Contlnuers* 
earliest natrlculatlon. 

Obviously^ all of the Contlnuers were entering freshnen at the tine of 
their first registration. What ttay be surprising is that 6% of them'entered 
through llillard Flllnore College. Only a third of the Seniors first registered 
at SUNY/B as entering freshnen. / 

Not surprisingly^ a large najority of the satnple (78%) had tiost recently 
registered at SUNY/B in January 1970. Thirteen percent had last registered 
in September 1969 » and 7% had already registered for sumoer 1970. 

T/ie guupi diUzn^zd 6iQnliicantbj idii-iqua/Lz) in tkuA cuMMit Atoden^ 
cCa6^<c|{^catcon. of the Contlnuers » 81% expected to be graduated in spring 
1970» 12% expected to finish during sucuner 1970» and 8% had already graduated 
(including 3% who were already attending graduate school). In contrast > 60% 
of the Seniors expected to graduate in springs 14% expected to finish 
during sunmer 1970» and 25% had already graduated (6% were attending graduate 
school) • 

Of those in both groups who had already cotnpleted a baccalaureate (17% of 
the sample) » all but one had done so one senester previoua^ly; a fenale 
Con tinuer finished In spring 1969. 



Transfer Students 

About a third (34%) of the saoplc indicated thrt they had transferred 
into SUNY/B. Transfers accounted for 66% of the Seniors but» by definition » 
no Contlnuers. Proportionally twice as nany Senior aen (67%) as Senior 
woinen (33%) were transfers. The vast tnajority of transfers (87%) had 
attended only one institution prior to SUNY/B. The highest percent transferred 
from a comunity college (27%); 18% cane fron a technological institution » 
and 11%, fron a liberal arts college with religious affiliation. Slightly 
more than half (54%) had conpleted 60 or fewer credit hours » i.e.> less than 
two years at previous institution(8). A third had conpleted 61-70 hours. 



Sexo Age> Marital Status 

Chi-square analyses indicate that CoYitJLmOM and S^M)U diUdKzd iiQnii'- 
icantZy ^^tn zach otlieA ajx 6Zx hatto, oqz, and mctJiLtaZ ^tatai. 



See Criterion Groups > ppj. 
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Proportionally, the Senior group was composed of considerably more men 
(65%) thau women (35%). The difference among Continuers was much less, and 
in the opposite direction: 52% women, 48% men* It should be noted that the 
1966 SUtlY/B freshman class was composed of 60% men, 40% women. Numerically, 
this sex ratio (60:40) is closer to that of Seniors (65:35) than Continuers 
(43:52). These dificraaces may reflect one, both, or neither of the following 
tendencies: 

1. Compared with men who con^)lete their undergraduate 
education in four years, women who finish in four 
years are more likely to do so at the institution 
where they matriculated. 

2. Men are more likely to drop out, to transfer to^- 
another institution, or to take more than four years 
to coiaplete the baccalaureate than women are; 

In genCAoC, SqjuoU mAz oidoJt than ContimeM. Ninety-six percent of 
the Continuers were between 20 and 22 when they completed the survey; 3% were 
23-25, and only one Continuer was over 25. In contrast, fewer than half (48%) 
the Seniors were in the youngest age category. Thirty-six percent were 23-25, 
and 16% were older. 

Hore than a third (36%) of the Seniors were already married; another 
15% were engaged to marry. Only 5% of the Continuers were already married, 
but 24% were engaged. Proportionally, many more Continuers than Seniors had 
never married and were not engaged to marry (71% and 48%, respectively). No 
one in either g^o^P was\jdlvorced, widowed, or separated. 



_ Residence 

The pattern of change in residence was similar for both groups. In 
their freshman year, nearly all the Continuers lived either in cactus housing 
(44%) or with their parents (53%). These percents decreased steadily each 
year. The percent living in caiq)us housing changed the roost drastically, 
to only 4% in their last year; 44% were living with their parents. Of the 
Seniors who attended SUNY/B as freshmen, 26% lived in cacipus housing and 
56% lived with their parents their first year. As with the Continuers, 
these percentages dropped steadily to 2% and 24%, respectively, during their 
last year. (Meanwhile, of course, the percent of Seniors in attendance at 
SUOT/B was steadily increasing.) Concomitantly, mmbzu bot!i gWup6 
^hoAtd opoJutTAtntA uiitk othoA 6tudmt& -cn lncA2a6Z>ig numbzu ectc/i yea/i. The 
percent of Continuers who shared an apartment with other students of the same 
sex increased from zero to 34%. The respective percents for Seniors for the 
four-^ear period at SUKY/B were 3% to 22%. The number living with students of 
the other or both sexes never exceeded 5% of either groi^ in any year. Slightly 
over a third of the Seniors (and 4% of the Continuers) were living with their 
spouses during their last year. 

Respondents were asked which, of the residences they had experienced, 
they liked most and which they liked least. Responses of those who had 
experienced only one type of residence are not included here, i&out 60% of 
each group ansvyered the "liked most" question and about half, the "liked 
least*'* question. Nearly half the Continuers who answered said they most 
liked sharing an apartment with students of the same sex (46%). Their next 

ERLC 
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Qost frequent choice was with parents (17%) • On the other hand» 26% of the 
ton tinners said they liked living with their parents least. Seventy-two 
percent liked canqpus housing least. 

Seniors* responses were distributed a little differently. Of those 
who answered^ twenty-*nine percent most liked living with students of the 
sane sex; 14%, living with their parents; and 24%, living with their 
spouse. Least liked by Seniors were living with parents (34%) or in casipus 
housing (24%). 



CHAPTER III 



VSI THEY CAME 



Reaso ns for A ttending College 

Tfie KeiuoM (^lUch tliuz 6tudznt& hold iJOQAZ mo&t Jbnpontant iyi thoAJi 
ddUsion to dUmd coltegt we/te tho6Z wUch ca££egeA t/iadUicnaU^ empfioAxze 
" Intzltzctimt QWi^ and tOAZdA p^qjcuiation (Table 3.1) • Ts^enty-one reasons 
were listed. Respondents reported how iiuportant each was in their decision 
to attend college. The five-point response scale included "most important" 
through "unimportant/' plus "I had not thought about it." t tests were con5>utfid 
to. determine statistical differences between responses of the groups and sexes. 

The two reasons of most importance were to "prepare for my chosen career" 
and to "develop ny intellectual abilities." To acquire a general education was 
the third most important, though this reason was significantly more important 
to women than to men. Meeting the "right" people, avoiding military service, 
and improving marriage prospects were accorded least importance. 

Significant differences between the groups suggest that Sznlon^ (JOZ/iZ 
poAhapa rnoKZ puApo6lvz aji cuUznding c'-'"' ^han (^)z^z Co^vUmzA/> . Although 
they did not give more attention to career preparation than Continuers did. 
Seniors did lay significantly more stress on two concomitants of career 
preparation, i.e., developing their talents and preparing for a variety of 
jobs. On the other hand, a reason which was more important to Continuers 
than to Seniors was to develop lasting friendships, but no doubt this purpose 
could as easily be fulfilled in a variety of other environments as well as at 
college. Further evidence of Seniors' greater purposiveness in attending 
college is that significantly more iin)ortance was accorded to "It was the 
thing to do" and "There was nothing else to do'* by Continuers than by Seniors. 
Rather than reasons for attending college, these latter two statements connote 
reasons for not doing something else. Hox^ever, both were of minimal importance 
to both groups. 

Slgifii^cxmt ^zx dLi^zn.znazt i^zm zvldojnt^ and oKz in pant pKzdLcXabtz 
£nom zxpzcted 6ZX KoZu. Acquiring a general education was more important 
to women than to men, as were developing interpersonal skills, improving 
marriage prospects, and preparing to make a worthwhile contribution to society. 
Improving their socio-economic status was more important for men than for 
women, perhaps because men see a college degree as necessary in qualifying them 
for a better job, leading to higher socio-economic status, whereas women can 
improve their status via marriage. "It was the thing to do'' was also more 
important for men than for women. It is perhaps surprising that thz 6ZXZ6 did 
not diUzfi in thz ixnpo/ttanaz tkzy iinpiutzd to cioJizzn. p^zpoAotion. 

Reasons for Att ending SUNY/B 

The relative importance of eleven possible reasons for attending SUNY/B 
were rated and analyzed in the same manner as were reasons for attending college. 

Studznt4> dzcidzd to attznd SUNV/B p/vmoAity bzcaa6z it o^(Jm a pKognm in 
thzUi oAQxi oi intztizst^ it ii ^zlattvzly inzxpzMivz, it i6 ^aid to bz a 
good school azadomicaUy (Table 3,2). The least important reason was SUNY/B 's 
reputation for student activism. 
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It is not surprising that for Contlnuers the low expense, possession of a 
Regents Scholarship, and getting away frota home were significantly more 
Important reasons than they were for Seniors. 

The sex differences that were found suggest that women had more specific 
Ideas of the academic benefits they expected to derive from college than men 
did. Reasons that were significantly more important to women than to men were 
that SUNY/B Is said to be a good .school academically and that it offered a 
program in their area of Interest. 

Comparing the most Important reasons for deciding to attend college, 
and SUNY/B in particular, it appears that many of these students could be 
expected to find at SUNY/B a satisfactory fulfillment of their reasons for 
attending college. That is, they decided to go to college to develop their 
intellectual abilities, to acquire a general education, or to prepare for a 
chosen vocation. Ukewise, they came to SUNY/B because it was said to be a 
good school academically and it offered a program in their area of Interest. 
The fact that it was relatively Inexpensive could have been the deciding 
factor in coming here, after it was determined that the desire for intellec- 
tual growth and career preparation would likely be satisfied. 



CHAPTER IV 

COLLEGE EXPERIENCBS 
Valuable Outcomes and Their Contributors 

Eight possible outcomes of college attendance were listed on the 
questionnaire. Using a 5-point scale (fron "nost valuable" through "not 
valuable, but have experienced'" plus "have not experienced"), students rated 
each outcome as to how valuable it had becoae to them while in college, i 
tests were performed to determine differences between mean responses of 
groups and sexes. fu*wco uj. 

expmence^. Of somewhat leas value (in decreasing order of vSue) S^re: 
increased understanding of others ' 
acquired knowledge 

development of skills to critically analyze and synthesize 
ideas and issues ' 

increased awareness of '"who and what I am." 
Of slightly less value were: 

development of a personal philosophy 

increased openness and skill in interpersonal relationships. 

nnnnH^ZJ'V^^lT^ J'° ^^^^ relatively high ratings, COniidOAobZy t(Ui vaZud tm 
acco^ed to the^ dzvzJLopmznt oi voaUionaZ ilUJUU, A partial SplanatioTof 
fJfrS'^ l^T^"" vocational development and the other outcomes is that 
inl S« experienced development of vocational skills, while no 

more than 5% had not experienced any of the other consequences. 

S^T^torZ ^"^JJl; ^"""^ the SeX^ firsi registered at 

S f Continuer matriculated 

onio;.. f"""^ proportionally more Continuers than Seniors had had the 
opportunity to develop long-lasting relationships with others at SUNY/b! which 
could lead to increased understanding. Alternatively, Continuers? younger 
average age could imply that they had had fewer previous (before coUege) 
tSs'ln^S' ""f'^^tranding others than Scniors'had had/Ld thus valued 
this increased understanding more. 

This outcome was also more valuable to women than to men. other 
^IncSn^^J '''^"'^ Significantly more highly by women than by men were 

^iU in1nte«!^f'i'° J'^T -^"i-^es, and increased openness and 
noiinnf ^"^^yP'''^''"^! relationships. These sex differences suggest that 
llfi?l,T f '°^^^2e experiences were broader, co^fred wl?h 

their high school experiences, than were men's. Or, it coild be that comoared 
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Respondents also indicated \*ich experience (s) contributed cost to each 
outcocie that was of value. Fifteen experiences were listed, plus an option 
for "other." Students reported as nany experiences as were necessary (in 
decreasing order of importance). Only the first three experiences reported 
were coded for data analysis. If an experience was reported by at least lOZ 
of the students who attributed some value to a particular outcome, that 
experience is herein called a contributor to that outcome* (Between 89% and 
97% accorded some value to all of the outcomes except development of vocational 
skills, which 7$% said was valuable.) kdU»XJ^U that mo6t aont/UbatoKtf 
tjO(2Jiz tho6z tluvt mo6t ^tudzritA tmdUiomJUy expe/tcence, l.z., ^MoApzuoml 
(md Ji\)tMzcAml 'a(M^^ (Table 4.2). 

Not surprisingly, interactions with other people were the greatest 
contributors to personal or interpersonal outcomes. That is, friendships, 
meeting people, and informal, impromptu discussions were the greatest con- 
tributors to increases in: awareness of ^Vho and V7hat I amj' openness to Ideas 
and experiences, understanding of others, openness and skill in interpersonal 
relationships, and in development of a personal philosophy. Living away from 
parents also contributed to learning note about ''who and what I am." The 
atmosfthere of the University also contributed to this outcome, as well as to 
an increase in openness to ideas and experiences and, to a lesser extent, to 
a development of skills to critically analyze and synthesize ideas and issues. 

Courses and other academic experiences contributed in varying degrees to 
all of the outcomes except increased openness and skill in interpersonal 
relationships. Courses were especially important in contributing to a, 
development of vocational skills, acquired knowledge, and development of skills 
to critically analyze and synthesize ideas and issues. Personal reading also 
contributed to the value of these three outcomes, and made its largest 
contribution to developing a personal philosophy. Employment contributed 
importantly only to development of vocational skills. 

Listed experiences which were typically not contributory to valuable 
outcomes were: attendance at plays, concerts, poetry readings, lectures; visits 
to art galleries, museums; personal counseling, psychotherapy, T-groups, 
encounter groups; participation in marches, other demonstrations; independent 
study for academic credit; living with parents; or **other" experiences, which 
included personal reflection, the lack of one parent, involvement in a department, 
class, or organization, and general maturing. 



Problems 

Ibr each of the eleven problem areas listed, respondents indicated on a 
four-point scale how much concern each area had caused them, from "This area 
caused me a great amount of concern, and I have not resolved my problem" to 
"This area has not been a problem for me." Chi-square values were calculated 
to determine significant differences between the groups and sexes. 

VoMOYiaJi mzmbiQ and ^dzntity caaszd a QMiat amow/it aoncz^n ioK tliz 
QfiQjxtUt YumhVi OjJ 4*adcnt6 (52%) (Table 4.3). Most of these had resolved 
that problem but 18% of the sample still had not. Other areas which had been 
of great concern to more than a third of the sample were: choice of vocation 
(46%), study habits (43%), and choice of major (37%). Of these graduating 
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Table 4,2: IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS EXPERIENCES IN CONTRIBUTING 
TO VALUABLE OUTCOMES OF COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 



OUTCOMES AND COmiBUTORS 



MOST 
Important 



2ND Most 
Ipportant 



3RD Host 
Important 



TOTAL 



and expmenceA 
Meeting people 

Infomal, iraprowptu disctissions 
Atmosphere of the University 
Courses, other academic 

experiences 
Friendships 
Personal reading 
U 

IncAziUzd undoMtanding otiizu 

Friendships 
Keeting people 

Informal , improrq>tu discussions 
Courses, other academic 

experiences 
Dates, parties, social life 
W 

AcqtiOizd kytoiolzdgz 

Courses, other academic 

experiences 
Personal reading 
Informal, impromptu discussions 

W 

VzvoXjOjfyfmyit OjJ 6kUZ6 to cJujUcaJUy 
analyze and 6ynthulzz tdza6 and 

Courses, other acaderaic 

experiences 
Informal, impromptu discussions 
Personal reading 
Atmosphere of the University 
Heeting people 
iV 



(Continued on next page.) 



23% 


22% 


13% 


582 


22 


16 


14 




19 


11 


16 


46 


11 


12 


21 


44 


11 


17 




28 






13 


. 13 


1/5/) 


{10S) 


(76)- 




28 


29 


12 


69 


•37 


26 




65 


14 


21 


27 








13 


13 






12 


12 


{149) 


{106) ' 


{67) 




54 


25 


13 


92 


17 


22 


19 


58 




13 


19 


32 


1/5/) 


{100) 


{62) 




49 


21 


mm 


70 


20 


28 


16 


64 




22 


20 


42 






29 


29 






11 


11 


{144) 


{97) 


(56) 
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Table 4.2: IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS EXPERIENCES IN CONTRigOTING 

TO VALUABLE OUTCOMES OF COLLEGE ATTENDANCE (CoutM.) 





MOST 


2ND Most 


3RD Most 




OUTCOMES AND CONTRIBUTORS Important 


Important' 


Important 


TOTAL 


IncAQMQjdL aiMhzyiUi ^*wko and 




















Meeting people 


17 2 


11% 


1/ A 


55 X 


Friendships 


17 




15 


A7 


Informal 9 inpromptu 










discussions 




17 


IZ 




Atmosphere of the University 


14 




13 


27 


Living away from parents 


13 


mm 


13 


26 


Courses » other acadenlc 










experiences 


• 


13 


11 


24 


W 










VzveZopmznt oi a pzMonaJi 










inly I Q tt k /\v\ttit 

pnAJuuo V pity 










Personal reading 


20 •■ 




16 




Friendships 


16 


19 


12 


47 


Meeting people 


13 


lo 


Id 


«fO 


Informal, impromptu discussions 


14 


4,0 


Xd 




Courses y other academic 










experiences 




1 7 






Atmosphere of the University 






12 


28 


W 


(132) 


(9«) 


(75) 




IncAQxuzd opm\z66 and 6tuiZ -en 




















Meeting people 


^ 39 


29 


14 


82 


Friendships 


29 


34 


15 


78 


Informal, impromptu discussions 

iV 




14 


28 


42 


(M2) 


" (99) 


(65) 




Vzv^Zopmznt oi vocaticMt iluZJU 










Courses, other academic 










experiences 


65 


23 




88 


Employment 


15 


30 




45 


W 


{115) 


(56) 







"lfoYer~W's for leacK outcome include bnl^nthe number who listed 
contributor (s) for that outcome ♦ Only amounts greater than 10% ara 
included in table. 
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Table 4.3: PROBLEM ARE/^ AND IllTENSITY OF CONCEPJl 



PROBLKI AREA 


Intenaltv 


w 


s 


1 1 


u 


T 


, Personal meaning and 


1 


2o:s 


162 


17Z 


19Z 


18Z 


identity 


2 


39 


30 


31 


39 


34 




3 


29 


27 


30 


27 


28 




A 


12 


26 


23 


15 


19 


Choice of Yocation 


1 


16 


24 


19 


21 


20 




2 


28 


25 


33 


18 


26 




3 


22 


19 


22 


18 


21 




A 


3A 


32 


26 


43 


33 


*TStudy habits 


1 




27 


24 


12 


19 




2 


20 


29 


31 


15 


24 




. 3 


39 


29 


25 


46 


34 




A 


32 


15 


20 


27 


23 


Choice of najor 


1 


A 


2 


4 


1 


3 




2 


36 


31 


37 


28 


33 




3' 


13 


. 25 


18 


21 


19 


^Finances 


A 


A7 


41 


40 


49 


44 


1 


11 


6 


13 


3 


8 




2 


12 


31 


22 


22 


22 




3 


32 


44 


38 


39 


38 


*Hone life, relationships 


4 


45 


19 


28 


36 


32 


1 


20 


2 


. 8 


15 


11 


with parents 


2 • 


14 


19 


19 


13 


17 




3 


30 


15 


20 


25 


22 




4 


36 


64 


53 


46 


50 


inueixeccuai aoiiicy 


1 


7 


9 




10 


8 




2 


13 


22 


18 


18 


18 




o 


AO 


30 


36 


33 


35 




A 


AO 


39 


40 


39 


39 


Relationships with taembers 


1 


12 


9 


9 


12 


10 


of the other sex 


2 


21 


io 


12 


19 


15 




3 


32 


26 


30 


27 


■ 29 




4 


36 


55 


48 


42 


46 


ileligious Beliefs 


1 


11 


10' 


12 - 


7 


10- 




2 


14 


6 


13 


6 


10 




3 


20 


26 


18 


30 


23 




A 


55 


57 


56 


57 


56 


Developing and naintaining 


1 


11 


11 


15 


6 


11 


friendships 


2 


12 


5 


7 


10 


8 




3 


29 


32 


36 


24 


31 




A 


49 


51 


43 


60 


50 


Personal standards of 


i 


8 


1 


4 


5 


5 


behavior 


2 


15 


13 


10 


18 


14 




3 


33 


25 


27 


32 


29 




A 


44 


61 


58 


45 


53 



^The following statements describe intensity: 

1) This area caused ne a great anount of concern, and I have not resolved oy 
problem. 

2) This area caused ne a great amount of concern, but I have resolved ny problem. 

3) This area caused ne sona concern, but I do not consider it a very great 
difficulty. 

4) This area has not beer, a problem for ne. 

*Continuers and Seniors differed significantly^ 
tHen and Wonen differed significantly. 



1 
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students » 20% and 19Z» respectively » reported they sCill had not resolved 
their problesis with vocational choice and study habits « Three percent said 
they still had not resolved their problem of choosing a laajor^ but these may 
have erroneously referred to a graduate school tnajor. 

Areas which had not been a pr6bieiu for a laajority of the respondents 
were: developing and oalntaining friendships , home life and relationships 
with p;^rents» personal standards of behavior » and religious beliefs • 

Study liaUX& cumzd AigniiimUty dli^z^,znt omoantA oi cx>ncwi ioK 
ContimoM and Szniou and ioK men oitrf «»nien* IWenty-seven percent of the 
Seniors still had not resolved their problems with study habits » while only 
9% of the Coutinuers had not. Proportionally twice as many Continuers (32Z) 
as Seniors (ISZ) had not been concerned about study habits in college. 

riore than half the nen <S5Z)^ but proportionally about half as nany 
women (27%) » had been greatly concerned about their study habits. A similar 
ratio described the percentages who had not re3olvcd this problem (24% of 
the i3Cn» 12% of the women). Women were most likely to have felt some concern 
over study habits without considering it a very great difficulty (A6Z of the 
women chose this option » compared wic^ 23Z* of the men). 

VoK tkz tm gnoup6, ^inanczi caused iigniilcantty diiitAwt dZQKZu oi 
concc/m. Forty-five percent of the Continuers » but only 19% of the Seniors » 
reported that finances had not been a problem for them. Finances had been a 
serious problem^ but resolved » for nearly a third of the Seniors (31%) but 
for only 12% of the Continuers. Seniors were most likely to report that 
finances had caused them some concern » but not a great amount of difficulty 
(44%); 32% of the Continuers said this. These differences are not surprising 
in light of the fact that significantly more Continuers than Seniors received 
some financial aid (at SUNY/B) from parents or scholarships. ^ Furthenoore^ 
Seniors were uore likely to be izari^ied than were Continuers » indicating possibly 
greater financial bur/'ens. These differing amounts of financial concern 
could partially explain the groups* differing average ages. That is^ financial 
problems oay have forced Seniors to drop out of college or attend only part- 
tine» thus delaying gr&duation. 

The groups^ differing r.utrital status also helps explain their significantly 
different amounts of concern in the area of hone life and relationships with 
parents. This area had not caused a great airtount of concern to either group » 
but it was a problem for Continuers to a greater extent than for Seniors. 
While 64% of the Seniors said that home life and parents had not been a 
probleu for then» only 36% of the Continuers said this. On the other hand» 
their hone and parents caused a great ariount of concern and was still 
unresolved for 20% of the Continuers » but for only 2% of the Seniors. Harried 
students » which uany Seniors were, no doubt had less contact with their parents 
and» hence» less conflict. Seniors* higher average age could mean that some 
of then had resolved problems with their parents before they come to SUNY/B. 

The areas of intellectual ability and relationships with meubers of the 
other sex were not particularly great concerns. Only about a fourth of the 
sample had been greatly concerned about either area, and only about 10% had 
still not resolved their problem. 



1 

See Financial Aid > pp. 30-31. 



Changes 

Acadenlc Degree > Respondents reported the highest degree they expected 
to attain when they entered college (either SUNY/B or elsewhere) hb well as 
their expectation at the tine they were completing -the questionnaire. Specific 
degree levels could not be analyzed statistically due to neager frequencies » 
therefore the i^icht degree options listed on th« questionnaire were grouped 
into three categories: associate/baccalaureate; masters; and advanced 
(doctorate 9 MD or DDS^ or law). Percentages are based on responses in these 
categories only. The options of none and other or conbined degrees were 
dropped fron analysis (only 2% chose either of these). For conparlsons 
between groups and sexes » chi*square analyses were perfomed on these three 
categories. 

As freshcen» 64% of the sanple expected that their highest degree would 
be an associate or baccalaureate; 15% » a nasters; and 21% » a degree in the 
advanced category. 

TA^uhnan dzgxzz zxpzctatiom oi mm and womon di^if^zd 6iQniiic(intty. 
Identical percentages expected to attain at nost an associate or baccalaureate 
degree (64%). Proportionally twice as uany wonen (22%) as nen (10%) expected 
their highest degree to be at the nasters levels while twice as nany nen (26%) 
as wonen (13%) had degree expectations in the advanced category. 

ThtOi dZQKzz zxpzctatioM ai izivion^ A^dicatzd an Ufm/ud ihlit in 
aspination ioH, many^ The nuober expecting a baccalaureate to be ti^elr highest 
degree dropped 47% (fron 64% as freshnen to 17% as seniors). Jiost of this 
difference was coupensated for in uasters degree plans » i.e.^ fron 15% as 
freshnen to 54% as seniors. The nucber aspiring to an advanced degree rose 
by only 7% (21% to 28%). Specifically » these changes were: doctorate 
(expected by 11% as freshnen.^ 19% as seniors) » (ID or DDS (7% to 6%)^ and law 
(3% both years). 

Again as seniors » the sexes* degree e9q>ectations differed signf leant ly. 
Uzn^6 zxpzctation6 tzndzd -to 6a highz/t t!ian vmznU. Whereas 21% of the 
wonen expected at nost a baccalaureate degree » only 15% of the nen did. At 
the graduate degree levels nearly six tines as jnany wonen expected a nasters 
degree (67%) as an advanced degree (12%). The comparable percentages for 
nen were nuch less disparate; 46% expected a nasters and 39% » an advanced 
degree. The percentage of wonen with advanced degree plans renained virtually 
unchanged (13% to 12%). The percentage of nen who expected an advanced degree 
increased fron 25% to 39%» however^ so that currently^ nore than three tines 
as nany nen as wonen expected to attain a doctorate » MD^ DDS» or law degree. 

Major Field . CompoAing VacuJUlti, thzAz iM6 a ilgiU^icant {cki-6quaAjz) 
dii^ZAmcz bzJO^^zzn mmzn^i and initiaZ chcicz majoK (Table 4.4)^ 
The groups did not differ significantly. Nearly a third of the r>ien (32%) 
initially chose najors in Engineering and Applied Sciences; no wonen did. 
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Table 4.4: INITIAL AND FINAL MAJOR (BY FACULTY) 



Ini'tislt " Final t 



FACULTY 


M 


W 


T 


M 


W 


T 


Arts and Letters 


12 


20% 


9% 


3% 


27% 


13% 


Educational Studies 


3 


13 


8 


8 


10 


9 


Engineering and Applied Sciences 


32 




18 


20 




11 


Health Sciences 


2 


29 


14 


3 


21 


11 


Natural Sciences and Mathematics 


21 


13 


18 


13 


2 


8 


Social Sciences and Administration 


24 


15 


20 


44 


32 


39 


Undecided 


U 


4 


8 


2 


2 


2 


Double liajor or Other 


6 


6 


6 


7 


7 


7 




(97) 


(69) 


lUO) 


(97) 


(6S) 


(759) 



Note. — Chi-square analyses were performed to conqiare responses of the 
groups and sexes. 

tKen and Women differed significantly. 



Other majors chosen frequently by nen were in the Faculties of Social Sciences 
and Administration (24%, compared with 15% of the women) and Natural Sciences 
and Mathematics (21%, compared with 13% of the women) . Women initially chose 
majors most frequently in the Faculties of Health Sciences (29% of the women, 
only 2% of the uen) , Arts and Letters (20% of the women, onlv 1% of the men) ,* 
and Educational Studies (13%; 3% of the men) . Equal proportions of women and 
men chose a double major or one not included within one Faculty (6%), A 
higher percentage of men than women were initially undecided about their major 
(11% and 4%, respectively). 

0v2A ftaZ^ {52%) Adid tkex/ cho&z tkzUi majoK pfUjncuUZy bzcau&e. thzu 
mWiUtzd In. the. oAoa (Table 4.5). Another fourth (26%) made a choicr 
that was relevant to their career plans. Other primary reasons for choosing 
their initial major were that their parents encouraged them to major in it 
(reported by 7%) , they wanted an intellectual challenge (3%) , or they expected 
it was an easy path to a degree (2%) . Ten percent said their primary reason 
was a combination of those listed, or they wrote in another reason, e.g., lack 
of interest in any specific area, or influence from a sibling, teacher, or 
advisor. 



UeoAZy 60% 0^ tliz iamptz cMng&d tk(UA majon. aitzfi thzsj bzgan coiZzgz. 
yj)St of the changers made only one change (37% of the saii?>le), while 21% of 
the sample changed their major more than once. 

Fo^ th& ^oAgut Qtioup 0^ cktunQOM (391), thz^pfumamf in^Jiuance. U changim 
mjOU I-JOA a chwnQd In lnt2AQ^t& (Table" 4.6). T»enty-six percent changed ' 
because their own preferences became core prominent and 20%, because the work 
in their first major was too difficult* Only 7% said their current major was 
more useful to their career plans. External advice to change was minimal. Two 
percent were advised by a University College or department advisor to change, 
and no one changed as a result of friends' urging. Seven percent said there 
were several primary influences in their change of major; one student changed 
as a result of an inspirational freshman history professor. 



Table 4.5: PRIMARY REASOH FOR CHOOSING 
INITIAL liAJOR 



REASON 


TOTAL 


I was Interested in the area. 


52% 


It was relevant to career plans. 


26 


H7 parents encouraged me to major in It. 


7 


I wanted an Intellectual challenge. 


3 


I expected It was an easy path to a degree 


2 


Other 


10 


« 


' {147) 



Ncte» — No statistical analysis was performed. 



The majors Initially chosen most frequently by this saaple were in the 
Faculties of Social Sciences and Administration, Natural Sciences and Mathe- 
matics » and Engineering and ^plied Sciences* Coiqiaring initial and final 
major choices , the largest changes occurred in these three Faculties. Social 
Sciences and Administration nearly doubled in popularity (from 20% to 39% of 
this sample). Natural Sciences and Mathematics decreased from 18%. to 8%9 
and Engineering and Applied Sciences » from 18% to 11%. Frequencies in other 
Faculties changed by no more than 4%: Arts and Letters (chosen by 9% initially, 
13% currently) » Educational Studies (8% to 9%), and Health Sciences (14% to 
11%). Seven percent still chose double or interdisciplinary majors (from 6% 
as initial choice). Surprisingly » 2% said they were currently undecided; 
these apparently included those expecting to graduate in summer , 1970, or 
they erroneously referred to their choice of a graduate major. 

Aa viuMt tliQAA iniXlaJt choicer, ^mioK toomen'-A and men'4 majou dL^OAzd 
signi^icantiy i^hjom eac/i otke/t by iacuZty (Table 4.4). Except for Educational 
Studies y proportions of men and of women in each Faculty differed by more than 
10%. Social Sciences and Administration contained majors that were most 
popular with both sexes (44% of the men» 32% of the women). The greatest 
percentage differences were in Arts and Letters (27% of the women* but only 3% 
of the men). Engineering (20% of the men» and no women) , and Health Sciences 
(21% of the women » 3% of the men). Natural Sciences and Mathematics contained 
13% of the men and 2% of the women. Educational Studies had the smallest 
percentage difference between sexes » with 8% of the men and 10% of the women 
having majors in that Faculty* The sexes did not differ from each other in 
percentages who chose double or interdisciplinary majors (7%) or were undecided 
(2%). 

HaZ£ 0^ ifie sample. 6(Ud ^kz4A pJtam/Ly Kza^on jjo^ maXntaXniviQ thuJi cuAAont 
majoA m6 tfiot thexf m/iz JbitOAUtzd in Hiz anm (Table 4.7). Sixteen percent 
said there was nothing else they would rather major in* Fifteen percent were 
maintaining their current major primarily because it was relevant to their 
career plans » and 8%» primarily because a change would delay graduation. 
Eleven percent either checked more than one reason, or added another, e.g., it's 
a good background 9 or "the lesser of all evils." No one was maintaining a major 
primarily because their parents wanted than to. 
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Table A. 6: PRIIfARY INFLUENCE IN 
CHANGE OP ^IAJOR 



INFLUENCE 


TOTAl 


^Iy interests changed. 


39% 


My ovra preferences became nore prominent. 


26 


The work in my first major was too difficult. 


20 


My current major is more useful to ray career plans. 


7 


I was advised (by University College or department 




advisor) to change. 


2 


Friends urged me to change. 




Other 


7 


N 


i90) 



Note. — No statistical analysis was performed.' 



Vocation. As with major field choice, thz p/um(Vuf AQjOAOn glvzn m6t 
iKoxiuzntX^j [by S9%) ^oK ihuji lyUtictl vocaUonal cholaz tm poMonaJt IntoAUt 
(Table 4.8). A chi-square analysis revealed that ContimMj^^ and SznioU^ 
pn^mviy KOMom ion. choo6i^ tko/Ji iVut vocation diU^^d 6ijQyviilcanhy £/u)m 
^ach othOJi. Interests were the main factor for 72% of the Continuers and 
for 47% of the Seniors. Conversely, more Seniors (28%) than Continuers (16%) 
chose their initial vocation because they thought they had a special aptitude 
for it. Continuers, perhaps because of their younger average age, were 
slightly more susceptible to parental desires; 11% of the Continuers, 
compared with 4% of the Seniors chose their initial vocation because thcUr 
parents wanted them to. Three percent of the Seniors, and no Continuers, 
made their initial choice because people who were important to them were 
already in that vocation. Eighteen percent of the Seniors and 2% of the Con- 
tinuers had other, unlisted, reasons for making their initial choice. Most of 
these other reasons resulted from respondents-decking more than one listed 
reason. Written responses were: the area is meaningful to the student, and 
the student was follov/ing in a sibling's footsteps i 

Sindz thdy eyitokod coJUzgz, moHz than haXT[Sn) had changed theAJt cholcz 
oi \)0(iaJM>yi. M^cvUy a iovJith oi thz chanQOM (24%) did 6o pKmanJUiy bzcxmz 
thoAA lyvteAZ6t6 diangod (Table 4.9). Courses attracted some to a vocational 
area, and repelled others. That is, although 12% abandoned their initial 
vocational choice because they didn't like the courses they took as preparation 
for It, nineteen percent developed an interest in their current choice through 
course(s). The primary influence for 17% of the changers was their own pre- 
ferences becoming more prominent. Only 2% changed as a result of having had 
some experience in the area of their initial choice. Vocational change, like 
major change, was not influenced primarily by other people. No one changed 
because many of their friends vjere planning to enter the vocation of their 
current choice. Only 3% changed because they met someone who was already in 
the vocation of their current choice. The listed influences failed to 
describe the primary reason for changing for 22% of the changers. For many of 
these, more than one of the listed reasons was primary. Other reasons were 
grades or experience in their current choice. Two students who had originally 
chosen college or university teaching became disillusioned by what they saw as 
students. 
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Table 4.7: PRIMARY REASON FOR MAINTAINING 
FIN/A MAJOR 



REASON TOTAL 



I am interested in the area* 50% 

There is nothing else I would rather major in* 16 

It is relevant to my career plans* 15 

A change would delay graduation* 8 

My parents want me to major in it. - 

Other 11 

.V (T57) 



Note* — Chi-square analyses were performed to compare 
responses of the groups and sexes* 

Nearly everyone had some ideas about what his or her career would be. 
llore than half the sample. (54%) had decided what their vocation will be^ and 
another 41% were currently considering several career area?* ' Only 5% said they 
had no career plans. 



Activities and Orga nizations 

Respondents checked the years (i*e., freshman through senior) in which 
they had participated at SUNY/B in the student activities and organizations 
listed on the questionnaire* Chi-square values were calculated^ comparing the 
number who participated at least one year and those who did not* Both groups 
and sexes were compared* Further statistical comparisons, regarding specific 
years or the number of years of participation, were not made* 

Student Activities * Campus eZzcXioM and KziVtznda d/iew tiiz toJiqo^t p<Vit- 
IcipcvUdn Tf^ixidzyit^ (UxHamq th(UJi SU^IV/B tj^a/U. About 80% of the total sample 
participated in each type of vote, with referenda being somewhat more popular* 
Forty-three percent of the Continue'rs who voted in a campus referendum did so 
every year; only 17%, only one year out of four* 

Voting participation in ca!iq[)us elections was siiiiilar to that for referenda, 
except that only a third of the Continuing voters did so every .ye«»r in an 
election* 

Comparing the sexes, men weAe moAz cjonidiontlotW about voting in both 
eZzcjUon^ and /iz^^znda. Thirty-five percent of voting men, but only 10% of 
voting women, voted all four years in a campus election, and 30% and 18%, 
respectively, voted in referenda every year* However, more women (58%) than 
men (41%) were Continuers, meaning that at least that many of the entire sample 
were eligible to vote for four years* Women vjere much more likely th^n men to 
vote during only one year: in elections, 30% of the voting women voted only 
once, as did 9% of the voting men, and in referenda^ 38% and 10%, respectively* 

Slightly mo^e than hal^ had attzndzd a mzetlng KZQoJuLinQ cmptu goveAoncz.- 
Host students in this sample were juniors during the spring 1969 demonstrations 
and teach-ins* Therefore, it is not surprising that nearly half the Continuers' 
and over three-fourths of the Seniors' attendance at such meetings was only 
during one or both of their last two years here* 



Table 4.8: PRIMARY REASON FOR CHOOSING INITIAL VOCATION* 



REASON 




I thought it would fulfill my interests. 
I thought I had a special aptitude for it. 
Ify parents wanted rae to enter it. 
People who were important to me were 

already in the vocation. 
Other 

M 

Note.— Oii-square analyses were performed to compare responses of fiSe 
groups and sexes. 

*Continuers and Seniors differed significantly. 



72% 


47Z 


59% 


16 


28 


22 


11 


4 


8 




3 


2 


2 


18 


10 


{64) 


(68) 


(132) 



About a third said they had participated in demonstrations (marches, 
leaf leting etc.) regarding campus issues, and slightly less than a third had 
participated in peace demonstrations. Both of these activities occurred for 

^^Lr^J/f ",7;?^"^?^^'' ^''"^^ y^^'^^ «">«^1^' percen- 

tages (9^ to 17%) said they took part in demonstrations concerning other listed 

elections ""^^^^ ^"^^ boycott, or national/state 

Slightly more than half attended church at least once a month during one 
or more of their years here. Of these "attenders," 62% of the Continuers 
had done so each /ear. Women vrere significantly more active than men: 65% and 
45/{, respectively, were "attenders". 

Nearly half the sample voted in municipal, state, or national elections 
when eligible. Considering their ages, it is not surprising that 61% of the 
seniors, but only 36% of the Continuers (a significant difference) did this. 

Nearly a third attended (not as a course assignm<mt) ' a meeting or lecture 
about countries or racial or ethnic groups different from their own. Ken 
tended to concentrate their attendance during their last year or two (74% of 
It °f 75° f "ended at all did this), while women were more likely to have 
attended during all four years. 

Seventeen percent attended meeting(s) of a national political cliib or 
group; only 7% did volunteer or paid work for a national political party. 

-^i^^^SSBP-illtions. Of the nineteen student organizations listed, four 
attracted at least 20% of the sample. Twenty-four percent were in a pro- 
fessional or pre-professional society, over half these memberships occuring 

Sw-' ? J " f ° y^"' T"^nty-three percent belonged to a 

major club, with men noticeably more likely than women to join only during 
their last year or two (72% vs. 50% of the joiners, respectively). 

l\*enty-three percent participated in intramural or varsity sports, a third 
of these every year. Not surprisingly, men's participation significantly 
exceeded women's (33% of the men and 7% of the women participated at all). 
Ti^enty-one percent belonged to a social fraternity or sorority, with women 
somewhat more likely than men to be members all four years (40% and 30%. 
respectively, of the members). 
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Table 4.9: PmiARY" INFLUENCE IN CHANGE 
OF VOCATIONAL CHOICE 



INFLUENCE 


TOTAL 


Ify Interests changed* 


24% 


I developed an Interest in the vocational area of 




my current choice through course<s) I was taking* 


19 


Ify o\m preferences became more prominent. 


17 


I didn't like the courses I was taking as 




preparation for my initial choice. 


12 


I met someone who was already in the vocation of my 




current choice* 


3 


I had some experience in the area of my initial 




choice • 


2 


Many of my friends were planning to enter the 




vocation of my current choice. 




Other 


22 


■ M 


IS9) 



Note.«*-No statistical analysi-s was performed. 



Percentages participating in the other organizations listed were smaller 
(1%-19%) . Significantly more Continuers (21%) than Seniors (7%) were honorary 
society members.' Only 21 students were officers in any organization for one 
year or more. 

The general lack of significant differe^es between the. groups* partic- 
ipation in these activities and organizations is noteworthy. (The only 
Exceptions were voting in a local or national election and membership in an 
honorary society.) Only a third of the Seniors first registered at SUNY/B as 
entering freshmen, and Could have participated during any of four years; two- 
thirds coild have participated during at most three years. All Continuers, of 
course, had entered as freshmen. Therefore Continuers as a group had more 
opportunity to participate than Seniors had. Thus it could be expected that 
Continuers would participate ^ (at least once) in significantly larger numbers 
than Seniors would. The fact that this difference did not, in general, obtain 
suggests that Seniors were more active during their years at SUNY/B than 
Continuers were* 



Leisure-^time Activities 

Respondents were asked how often they participated in various activities 
both on campus and off campus in the Buffalo area. They reported their fre- 
quency during their senior year, 1969-70, and how this frequency compared with 
previous years. Chi-square values were calculated to indicate significant 
differences bett/een groups and sexes* 
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On Campus ♦ Mo significant differences were found between Continuers and 
Seniors regarding their frequency and comparative participation in on-campus 
activities. Mo6t populctAi^Zftz zxlliblt6 {oAt, booki, etc.), which 88% attended 
at least once. Szvzniy to 75% cuUzndzd on-cmpuA movlu oK Mzd thz Uohton 
n^tcAzation iacAZltiu at lojout^t ontz. Not only were these three activities 
attended by more people as seniors than were the other activities listed, they 
were also used more often. That is, b'etveen a fourth and a third attended 
exhibits, movies, or recreation facilities seven or more times during their 
last year. 

The browsing and music rooms in Norton, spectator sports, sports facilities, 
visiting lecturers, and visiting performers attracted 42-54%. Only .22% visited 
the Creative Craft Center or attended a student performance at Baird Hall. 
Non-student performances at Baird were the least popular of the facilities and 
activities listed: only 10% attended even once. 

Men^s and women's significantly different frequencies of attendance were 
evident especially in sports activities, which drew consistently more men than 
women. Last year 61% of the men, but only 37% of the women, attended even one 
spectator sport. Moreover, 26% of the men (and only 9% of the women) attended 
sports events seven or more times. Similar differences prevailed in the use of 
sports facilities (e.g., the swimming pool or tennis courts), although 
participant sports were slightly less popular with both sexes than were 
spectator sports. About twice as many men (53%) as women (27%) used the sports 
facilities their last year. This difference results mainly from those who 
participated more than three times; similar percentages (17% and 16%) used 
sports facilities three or fewer times their last year. 

Recreation facilities in Norton were used by more studa:*ts of both sexes 
(but by significantly more men than women) than were the sports facilities and 
events. In fact, thirty-nine percent of the men and 21% of the women used the. 
recreation facilities seven or more times their last year, their highest fre- 
quency of use. Only 18% of the men, but 44% of the women, were non-users. 

Similar percentages of each sex (about 40%) visited the browsing and/or 
music room in Norton 1-3 times as seniors. Men frequented these rooms more 
than women did, however, so that the numbers ^o made any use of this facility 
comprised 72% of the men and 54% of the women (a significant difference) . 

Tht mo6t noticzablz ckangz in popixJta/Uty ms in thz u&z thz burning 
and/o/i music ^oom; 46% said their frequency of use their last year was less 
than in previous years, while 15% said it was more. For the other facilities 
and activities listed, over half said their frequency of use was similar to 
previous years. 

T/te ZjoAQUt inOiQMt'ln ^/izqaznaj vo(U in moviz attaidancz; 19% attended 
more movies as seniors than previously. Movie attendance was the only on-campus 
activity for which comparative frequencies were significantly different for 
women and men. Women were about twice as likely as were men to decrease the 
frequency of their senior year movie-going (36% vs. 17%, respectively). For 
61% of the men and 48% of the women, their last year's frequency was similar 
to previous years ^ The second largest increase (17% of the sample) was in 
listening to visiting lecturers. 

¥acAZUit6 in Hohtan 6homd thz g^zato^t Z066 0^ oAe du/ung titzsz 
^tudznt6^ 6Znio^ yzjx/i. After the browsing and music rooms, the next largest 
loss was in the use of recreation facilities, which decrensed for 38% of the ' 
sample. 
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Off Campus > bJiXh thz txczpticn movi2A and ipont6, tho6Z t/oho ^Kzqazntdd 
th2. o^i-cmpuA ^aciZUizi lUtzd mo6t JUkeZy did 6o U3 tbnu dujUng thoAA 
6QJiUoK yo/Vi. About half visited Kleinhans Music Hall one to three tioes, while 
slightly taore than a fourth never did. Although 43% visited a local auseum 1-3 
tines last year, 47% never visited one. About a third attended 1-3 other 
lectures, performances or exhibits (e.g., at other Buffalo caiapuses, churches), 
but 52% attended none. Twenty-three percent attended 1-3 performances at the 
Studio Arena Theatre, but 68% did not attend at all. Continuers were signifi- 
cantly more likely than Seniors to visit a local art gallery. Sixty-five per- 
cent of the Continuers, and only 44% of the Seniors, visitec 1-3 times their 
last year. Eighteen percent and 34%, respectively, never went. 

Off-campus movies were even more popular with these students their last 
year than were on-campus movies. Virtually everyone (97%) saw at least one 
raovie off-campus, and nearly 60% attended seven or more. 

In contrast to on-campus sports, off -campus participant sports were a bit 
more popular than spectator sports. Thirty-eight percent participated seven or 
more tines in activities such as skiing or golfing, compared with 36% who never 
did their last year. Half the respondents never watched an off-campus sports 
event (e.g., football, hockey), although 24% attended seven or more such events. 
Expectedly, men attended spectator sports to a significantly greater extent 
than women did. Thirty percent of the men attended 1-3 events, and 28%, seven 
or more. Thirty-sex percent attended none, compared with 67% of the women who 
were non-attenders. Interestingly, over half the women who did attend were 
apparently serious fans — they attended seven or more times. 

Regarding comparative frequencies, between 59% and 80% reported that their 
last year's frequency was similar to their frequency of previous years' atten- 
dance at these off-campus events. The biggest losers in terms of attendance 
were Kleinhans Music Hall and the Studio Arena Theatre; 26% and 24%, respectively 
said their senior year attendance was less than previous years'. 

Continuers (76%) were significantly more likely than Seniors (55%) to have 
maintained a similar frequency of attendance at movies off campus. Ilembers 
of both groups were more likely to increase than to decrease their attendance, 
with 18% of the Continuers and 28% of the Seniors attending more movies and 5% 
and 16% respectively, attending fewer compared with previous years. 

Summer Activities 



Respondents indicated how they spent their past four summers by checking 
a list of activities for 1966, 1967, 1968, and 1969. For Continuers, these 
were the summers preceding their freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior years, 
respectively. However, it would be inaccurate to assume that the same corres- 
pondence between calendar and academic years is true of Seniors. For each 
activity, a chi-square statistic was calculated, comparing the number who*" 
checked at least one summer with those who did not. (Comparisons were not made 
for specific years or for the number of years an activity was checked.) Both 
groups and sexes were compared. 

tAo6t 0^ tho^a 6tadQM6 {S2%) /luiddd **at /lome" <Jo>i at loMt one. tliz iou/i 
Aommm. Of these, 60% lived ''at home" every year. About 40% lived away from 
home during any. of the four summers. 
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Ai l^a6t fiaZi thz 6(unptz attznded 6wm£A 6chool du/ubig one ok moKz 6umQM. 
wctfc ^ignliicantZy mo/te womzn {70%) than man {5H) hav^MQ attcndzd. Nearly 
half of the attenders of both sexes attended during 1968 and/or 1969 only. 
About a fourth of the Continuers who went to sunaaer school did so each of the 
sumers following their freshnan, sophomore, and junior years (i.e., 1967-69). 
In contrast, 29% of the Seniors attended sucaaer school in 1969 only. 

Thz pcAazntagz utfio 6pznt at Zcait one ^wmoA both uooKkAAg and attmUng 
^umoA 6c!iool mi 6om2MJhat maJUvi than ion tho6z oUmLinQ 6chooZ only (49Z 
and 59% of the san5>le, respectively). The largest percentage difference between 
"attenders only". and "at tenders-workers" occurred aaong women. Although 70% of 
the women had attended at least one summer session, only 51% had spent one or 
more summers as both students and employees, a difference of 19%. The comparable 
difference for men was only 3%. 

Summer dmploymzifit um MuaUy vmoJbatzd to thz itudzntU iizCd o^ 6tudy. 
More than three-fourths (77%) of the sanq?le worked at least one summer in a 
job which was not related to their field of study. Furthermore, of these 
"not related" workers, 44% had done so every year* Compared with the number 
who had an unrelated job, fewer than half. as many (34% of the sample) had 
experienced a summer job which was related to their field of study. Of these, 
only 19% had worked in a major-related job every summer, and an identical 
percentage had done so only in 1969 (presumably, after their junior year). 

Obviously, these two categories of summer en5)loyment are not mutually 
exclusive. The same student may have had some jobs that were related and some 
that were unrelated to his or her field of study. Nevertheless, the difference 
between the number who had at least one major-related summer job and those who 
did not is striking. 

In addition to reporting their summer activities, respondents were also 
naked to indicate which activity was their major activity during each summer. 
The only activity coded for use in this report was employment — both related 
and unrelated to field of study. Thirty -nine percent reported that working 
at a job which was not related to their field of study was their major activity 
for at least one summer. For nearly a third of these, such unrelated work was 
their major activity every summer. In contrast, for only 13% of the sample 
was work that was related to their field of study their major activity during 
any summer. 

SlgnliicantZy mo/iz mmzn than men had ipznt at Zzait onz iumoA elthzft 
tnxvooUng ofi KUtlng and /iziaxing. That is, 46% of the women, compared with 
only 26% of the men, traveled during at least one summer. Coiiq)ared with 
traveling, resting and relaxing was slightly more popular with both sexes; 
57% of the women and 33% of the men (again, a significant difference) had spent 
some time in this way. Many who relaxed did so every summer (i.e., 41% of the 
women and 47% of the men "relaxers*"') . 

Only five students (four men, one woman) spent any summers involved in 
reserve military training. 



Employment 

Thz peAzzntagz uko wz/lz mp&oyzd djuji/jng thz school yzoJi lohUz at SUW/B 
inc/LZaizd zack yza/i, from 25% during their freshman year to 59% their senior 
year. 



Three of the nine categories of jobs listed on the questionnaire tended to 
be the most popular each year. These were sales or check-out clerk, unskilled 
or semi-skilled worker, and "other," in which the student specified the job. 
Of those employed, these highest frequencies coii5)rised between 22% and 41% of 
either group or sex. The only exception to this trend was that, for women in 
their junior year, office worker was slightly more popular than the others. 
Unskilled or semi-skilled worker was men's most popular work category each year. 
Some of the "other" jobs were: teacher or tutor, cab or truck driver, and 
library worker. 

The jobs held by the fewest students during the school year were: waiter 
or waitress; recreation instructor, cotmselor, lifeguard;, and intern, 
student assistant, or aid. 

The most frequently reported work settings each year were the campus and 
small businesses. Settings which were consistently unpopular for employment 
during the school year were camps and recreation areas, and construction sites. 
Each of these was reported by 3% or less of those employed each year. 

The most frequently reported work load each year was 11-15 hours per 
week. About a third of the employed students said this. A6 mo/LZ itadznt6 hzZd 
job6 ^di y^xiA,, tilz Yumbvi oi m^Ung houu peJi mzk incAzcazd as well, so that 
nearly a fourth of the sample worked 21-40 hours a week during their senior 
year. 

Uo6t 6tudQjfU6 mpZoyzd 'dijJiLyiQ iummCAA. Sixty-five percent worked 
during the summer after their freshman year; 71%, following their sophomore 
year; .and 83%^ following their junior year. Only 35% said they would work the 
summer following their senior year, but this low percentage no doiibt reflects 
indefiniteness of plans. 

, Men's most frequently reported summer jobs were as unskilled or semiskilled 
workers, while women were more likely to be office workers or sales or check- 
out clerks. Few respondents spent suiaaers as waiters or waitresses, or as 
interns » student assistants, or aids. 

The setting for summer employment was more likely in a small business or 
a large corporation or Industry than anywhere else. Women also frequently 
worked in a hospital or other health enterprise. 

For most who worked, summer employment was full-time or close to it. Each 
summer, over half worked an average of 21-40 hours per week, and about a fourth 
averaged more than forty hours a week. 

The percentages of men and women who had jobs differed significantly from 
each other only for the summer following their sophomore year at SUNY/B, when 
78% of the men worked, compared with 62% of the women. Statistical comparisons 
between the groups regarding employment while at SUNY/B are meaningless, 
especially for freshman and sophomore years, since not all Seniors were here all 
four years. 

T/ie nrnboA OjJ ^tudojuU^ ^o^, u)hom 6umeJi mploymant was KoZzvajnt to thzOi 
QMzvi pixm Mm £ow, and hortmhat hmZJivi than thz nmboA loK loliom 6um2A 
WOAk m6 Kzlatdd to tkOAJi ^ieXd itudy.^ Only 26% of the sample had at 
least one career-relevant job* 



See Summer Activities , pp. 27-28. 
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Significantly mOKZ women {41%) than men ilSi) had txpvUznczd a iumvi 
job vohich tm Kttzvant to thzui canzvi ptam . A fourth of these women haJ a 
relevant job only after their junior year. 

Still fewer (20Z) had jobs during the school year which were relevant 
to their career plans. Of these, 38% had such jobs during their senior year 
only. 



Financial Aid 

foK thz tnajonlty Ae^pondzntA, each ioa^ce oi financial aid lUttd on 
tliz qacAtiomxaiAz contUbutzd to tU6 than half thoAA expenie* at SUMV/B. • 
VoKzntl tzndod to cont/Lcbutz tfee toAgtSt amounts; A6Z of Continuing recipients 
of parental assistance were helped with over half their expenses, as were 32% 
of the Senior recipients. 



At SUNY/B . About 90i 0^ -f/te iamptz had KzJUzd on thzOi own ca/uting6 to 
pay ion, poAt Oi thoAx SUNV/B expended. For a majority of these, their caminps 
covered no more than a fourth of their total expenses here. 

T/ie ndxt mo6t i^aquzntty oied 4ouAce4 oi iinanclal aid {by slightly mohz 
than 10%) paKznt6 and 6choZa/uhip6 The proups differed sijjnificantly 
from each other in the amount of aid they received from each of these sources. 
Nearly all Continuers (91%) received some scholarship aid. For 46% of these, 
scholarship (s) paid for only a fourth or less of their SUNY/B expenses; 26% 
had scholarship aid which paid between a fourth and a half. Only 7% of 
scholarship-holdinp Continuers had scholarships that covered three-fourths or 
more of their expenses. In contrast, only 53% of the Seniors had scholarship 
aid at SUNY/B. Of these, most (61%) had scholarships which covered no more 
than a fourth of their SUNY/B expenses. 

The difference between the percentares of Continuers and of Seniors who 
received support from their parents was not as preat as the difference between 
scholarship holders, but it, too, was significant. Parents helped 8A% of the 
Continuers meet their expenses at SUNY/B. Of these, 29% were helped with more 
than three-fourths of their costs; 40%, between one fourth and three-fourths; 
and 31%^ with one fourth or less of their total expenses. In comparison, 61% 
of the Seniors' parents helped with their SUHY/B expenses. Of these, the 
largest percentage (37%) received help for only a fourth or less of their 
total costs at SUNY/B; and only 16%, with more than three-fourths. 

The amount of aid from parents differed between the groups particularly 
among women. While 83% of the Continuln,^ women received some financial support 
from their parents, only 52% of the Senior women did. These n^oup differences 
are probably due, in part, to the fact that Seniors were more likely to be 
married, and were slichtly older as a group than Continuers, both factors 
implying increased independence from parents. 



It is not known how many "scholarship** responses included Scholar 
Incentive Awards. 
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Nearly equal percentages of Continuing Den and women had parental help. 
In the Senior groups these percentages were significantly different from each 
other. Parents of 67% of the Senior men helped with their SUNY/B expenses , 
while only 52% of the Senior women received such help* This difference is 
surprising^ in that Senior men and women did not differ noticeably from each 
other in age and marital status. It is less surprising in light of society *8 
perception that higher education is more lt:q>ortant for men than for women. 

Thirty*nine percent of the sample financed part of their SUNY/B education 
with loans. For 71% of these ^ loans covered no more than half their costs , and 
usually much less. Significantly more men (46%) than women (29%) secured loans 
for SUNY/B expenses. 

Fourteen percent were helped financially by their spouses » all but one of 
these being Seniors. Ten percent received aid from other, unlisted sources. 



Elsewhere . About two*-thirds of the Seniors had transferred into SUNY/B. 
Thz moit common iotUicu o£ iinancAXit aid at othoA iMti^bxticM WAz paxznt6 {45%) 
and za/uUng6 (401). Of those with parental help^ about half were aided with 
iflore than three-fourths of their expenses. Earnings usually covered no more 
than a fourth of costs* 

Fewer than a third (29%) had scholarship aid at their previous institutiout 
most of which covered no more than a fourth of their expenses. Seventeen 
percent used loans to pay for part of their expenses elsewhere. Four percent 
received help from their spouses. 



CHAPTER V 

PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS OP COLLEGE 



Courses 

Sixteen activities concerned with course work were presented. Students 
indicated the relative contribution of each activity to their academic 
education by responding on a 5-point scale > from ^'contributed the most" 
through ''detrimental,^' plus the fifth option, *'I never experienced this/' 
Examination of the frequencies of response revealed that half the activities 
had never been experienced by some of these students* The means and standard 
deviations for these activities were recalculated, based on only those students 
who had experienced them. About 60% had never experienced independent study 
for credit or tutoring someone. Eight to sixte^tt percent had not experienced: 
nonassigned reading (8Z), discussions with teachers outside of class, recitation 
sessions, presentations in class by other students, laboratory sessions, or 
their own prepared presentation in class (16%) • Means and standard deviations 
were not recalculated for the remaining activities , in which fewer than 5% 
lacked experience. To determine statistical significance, t tests were 
calculated, based on recalculated statistics where appropriate. 

T/ie cLdtivAjjj dcx^ondzd tkz moit Jmpohtantz -cn cont^utcwg to ttiZAz 6tadznt6 • 
academic education taw QzneAot pKzpoMtlon ^oK cXm^ (e.g., /teadcng, lab Kcponti^ 
pnobtm6) (Table S.l). Class lectures were rated second in importance. 
Discussions with other students and with teachers, either in or outside class, 
were assigned somewhat less importance^ as were preparation for exams, independent 
study, nonassigned reading, and tutoring someone. Rated as the least important 
contributors were student presentations in class (either their own or other 
students')^ term projects, and laboratory and recitation sessions. 

S<Qi/vCilcant dl^ioAQjiczA wqaz iound be^een thz 4exe4, but not be^een the. 
gxoiipi. Compared with men, women attributed significantly more importance to 
class lectures, discussions with both students and teachers and with students 
outside of class, and nonassigned reading. Men reported that preparation for. 
exams was important to a greater degree than women did. These differences 
could imply that women derive more benefit from talking with and listening to 
people than men do. 

Tlid majoHAXij tha/^z 6tadQJvU did not ^eem to con6id2A mo6t o^ thtoi 
cotmoA^ 06 paAtlciilaAZy ^pontant contnlbatou to tiinUi vocationaZ p^apanation. 
The sample was nearly equally divided in reporting the proportion of their 
courses at SUNY/B that were useful for their chosen vocation. Three-fourths 
or more of their courses were vocationally useful to 32%, about half were useful 
to 35%, and a fourth or fewer were useful to 33%. 

Men's and women's estimations of how many of their SUNY/B courses were 
vocationally useful differed significantly. Women vOZ^t moKt JUktty to 6ZZ 
u6(Liiitnu6 in a ttcghoA phopontion o^ thoAJi couU(>6. That is, 44% of the women, 
compared with 23% of the men, said that at least three-fourths of their coursrs 
were vocationally useful. Men were more likely to say that they derived 
vocational preparation from only about half (41Z of the men, 28% of the women) 
or a fourth or fewer (36% of men, 29% of women) of their SUNY/B courses. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF VARIOUS EXPERIENCES TO ACADEMIC EDUCATION 



Ifen Women TOTAL 

H SD M SD M 



Table 5.U 



EXPERIENCE 

General preparctlon for class (e«g«, 

reading, lab reports » problens) 
fClass lectures 

tDiscussions with both students and 

teachers 
tPreparation for exatainations 
Independent study for credit (57%)« 
Discussion with teachers outside 

of class m)^ 
Discussion with teachers in class 
Tutoring soi&eone (60Z)^ 
tDiscussion with other students 

outside of class 
Discussion with other students in class 
-fNonassigned reading (8X)^ 
Own prepared presentations in class 

(16%)^ 
Term projects 

Recitation sessions (10%)^ 
Laboratory sessions (11%)^ 
Presentations in class by other 
students (10%) & 



1.85 


.63 


1.87 


.57 


1.86 


2.16 


.62 


1.94 


.45 


2.07 


2.33 


.67 


1.99 


.56 


2.18 


2.09 


.78 


2.42 


.85 


2.24 


2.35 


.72 


2.07 


.60 


2.24 


2.28 


.48 


2.25 


.57 


2.27 


2.28 


.60 


2.29 


.55 


2.28 


2.24 


.63 


2.41 


.63 


2.32 


2.44 


.71 


2.22 


.66 


2.34 


2,48 


.68 


2.36 


.54 


2.43 


2.52 


.60 


2.31 


.50 


2.43 


2.51 


.60 


2.55 


.58 


2.53 


2.67 


.81 


2.52 


.87 


2.61 


2.66 


.72 


2.81 


.60 


2.73 


2.84 


.64 


2.62 


.69 


2.74 


2.78 


.58 


2.C3 


.44 


2.80 


iS9) 




169) 




iISS) 



Note.-- Response scale for this question: I'contributed the most (t/se only 
once); 2>idn important contributor; 3«mot particuL^^rly helpful; 4«detrimental; 
5*1 never experienced this* Statistical differences between mean responses of 
the groups and sexes were analyzed via t tests* 

^Percent refers to number who responded with option 5* Means and standard 
deviations are based on first four options only* 

^tVs Include those who responded with option 5* 

tHen and women differed significantly. 



This sex difference was significant within the Senior group* Significantly 
more Senior women (62%) than Senior men (29%) found usefulness in at least 
three-fourths of their SUNY/B courses, whereas Senior men tended to find use 
in only about half (37% of men, 21% of women) or at most a fourth (35% v»* 17%, 
respectively)* 

Group membership resulted in a significant difference only for wooen* 
Senior women perceived vocational usefulness from more SUNY/B courses than 
Continuing women did (62% and 30%, respectively, said at least three-fourths 
were useful)* One-third of the Continuing women reported about half of their 
SUNY/B courses useful; 38% found one-fourth or less useful* Corresponding 
percentages for Senior women were 21% and 17%* 



The sexes' significantly different choices of major (by Faculty) do not 
seem to explain their differing perceptions of the proportion of SUNY/B courses 
that were useful in their chosen vocations. The Faculties of Engineering and 
Applied Sciences, Health Sciences » and Educational Studies offer programs which 
are directly applicable to a vocation. The same percentage of both sexes (31%) 
was enrolled in these three vocational Faculties* Therefore, it could be 
expected that similar amounts of vocational preparation would be available to 
men and to women. The fact that the sexes reported receiving dissimilar amounts 
of such preparation indicates that the source of this dissiirllarity lies in 
sex membership, rather than in Faculty membership. 

In plamiing thz/Jt acadmic pfvognam^ thz va6t majon^Uy ^pondoj^ did 
not twin to uifUv2M<Xy-Z6tab£jUhzd 60(a/lC(1& iofi a^fJUtancz. Seventy- eight 
percent said they planned their programs prinarily by themselves. Only 3-AZ 
derived help primarily from their department or University College advisor. 
University catalogues, cr other students. Eight percent were aided by other 
sources, e.g., a teacher, or some combination of these sources. 

Faculty 

TWenty-eight statements were listed on the questionnaire concerning various 
behaviors or attitudes a teacher might have. R-'Spondents gave the proportion 
of teachers they had known at SUI^Y/B for which each statement was true. Options 
were on a 5-point scale, from '*cill faculty" to *'none." They resporded separately 
for faculty in their major courses and in their non-major courses. 

Four staff members of the Office of University Research judged whether each 
statement was a positive or a negative statement to make about a faculty member. 
Agreement (i.e., three similar judgments) was not initially reached for two 
statements, therefore a fifth judge was asked to break the tied ratings. 
Thirteen statements were judged as positive; twelve, as negative; and three, 
as neutral or depending on the situation. The groups' and sexes' mean responses 
were compared with t tests. 

In general, respondents attributed positive characteristics to more faculty 
than they did neutral or negative ones, in both major and ncn-oajor courses. 
Furthermore, the neutral statements were rated as true for higher proportions 
of faculty than were the negative statements. Hence, it appojOJU^ that, 0\)QAaZL, 
thuz ^tudzitt& ioJU mofiz po6iXiv2Zy than nzgatlvoZif about thdui SILUV/B ieacfeew. 

Major Faculty . Thz po6ttivz dia/iactoJultic att/Ubutzd to tkz kighut 
pnx)pontLon [o\)2A 3/4] o£ t<iachzHA Jin thzsz students* majofi dopa/ttmcntA wa6 that 
thzy fenow tinUA matzniaZ vazJUi (Table 5.2). The positive statements tme of the 
smallest proportions (1/4-1/2) were that faculty members present material in 
an entertaining (e.g., dramatic, humorous) manner and that they give students 
an important voice in determining class objectives and procedures. 

On the average, these students reported that about half or fewer of the 
teachers in their major departments possessed each of the negative behaviors 
described. In fact, most of these statements were reported true for only a 
fourth or fewer of their major teachers. The negative behavior imputed to the 
highest proportion (1/4-1/2) of faculty was treating students impersonally, and 
to the lowest proportion (a fourth or fewer), penalizing students (e.g., giving 
lower grades) for challenging their statements or views* 
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About a fourth to a half the major departiaent faculty were seen as per- 
forming neutral activities: they're raore fomal than informal toward students, 
they give personal opinions or describe personal experiences in class presen- 
tations, and they spend more time in research than- in teaching. 

The 6tatQjmnt6 on which tkz g^ap^ ' Ajating6 dt^^md ^ignc^icasfitty 
voQJiz both po6itLvz and weAe concerned t/oWt tZM^noom ac^vitio^ o^ a tmohoA. 
Compared with Continuers, Seniors reported that higher proportions of their 
major department faculty members ask questions in class to discover whether 
or not students understand the material, and they give suggestions for further 
reading for students who are interested. In that the Faculties in which these 
students had majors did not differ significantly between the groups, it would 
appear that these differences are due to group membership rather than to Faculty 
membership. However > it cannot be precluded that there are differences between 
departments within any Faculty. 

T/ie 4exe6* olvqmqz /lUpoMOA dL^^z/izd on noxutly haZi thz 4itatmzyit6 and 
IncZudzd tho6z tliat wqaz po^itivz, negotcue and nOMthat. Compared with men, 
women said that higher proportions of their major faculty members ejdiibited 
these positive behaviors: 

they give students an important voice in determining class objectives 
and procedures 

they are dynamic and enthusiastic about the subject they teach 
they inspire interest in their subject areas 

they give examinations that cover a fair sample of the course 
content. 

Women (ve^e aoulf^tojAtZtj mo^e iavonabla tom/id theJA majo/t d<LpaJitsnzYit iaauZty 
^feoit (Ve^e men. That i», they also attributed the following negative behaviors 
to smaller proportions of their teachers than did men: 

faculty uenbers avoid contact with students outside of the classroom 

they don't seem to care whether class material is understood or not 

they give disorganized, superficial, or imprecise treatment of thfeir 
material 

they make insufficient distinction between major ideas and less 
important details 

they are not interested in teaching undergraduates 
they treat students impersonally 

they require students to bi^ books that are seldom referred to 
throughout the course • 
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Regarding neutral statements, V7onen, cotapared with man, said that a higher 
proportion of faculty give personal opinions or describe personal experiences 
in class presentations, while nen, con^ared with' women, said that a higher 
proportion of their teachers spend more time in research than in teaching » 

These sex differences may reflect differences between the sexes* percep- 
tions of teachers, or they may reflect differences between teachers in different 
Faculties. Men's and women's current majors by Faculty differed significantly. 
The most noticeable differences were in Arts and Letters, In which 27% of the 
women, but only 3% of the men, were enrolled and In Engineering and Applied 
Sciences, which enrolled 20% of the men but no women. (None of the other 
percentage differences exceeded 12%). 

Non-Major Faculty . TkU <6amp£e'4 pQAczption6 0^ ^acutty otvUidz thoAA 
dqpanjonzyvU did not dc^^e/t QKdcMy ^nom tho6Z in thoAA masoK dzpanJtmojntJSi 
(Table 5.3). However, they were likely to attribute pos^.tive behaviors to a 
slightly higher proportion of faculty in their major department, compared with 
non-major faculty; likewise, they saw a smaller proportion of their major 
faculty exhibiting negative behaviors, compared with faculty outside their 
departments. The actual behaviors were attributed in similar order to both 
groups of faculty. Most faculty members were said to know their material 
well, while only a few were said to penalize students for challenging a 
teacher's statements or views. 

T/ze gnowpl dL{^i2Azd ilQnliicmUij in their perceptions of the proportion 
of non-major faculty who ask questions in class to discover whether or not 
students understand the material, with Seniors, again, attributing this positive 
behavior to significantly more faculty than Continuers did. On the other hand, 
Continuers attributed two negative characteristics to significantly higher 
proportions of non-major faculty than Seniors did. These wereJ criticizing or 
embarrassing students in the classroom and acting uneasy or nervous in class. 

Men and mmon diiiojizd notLcmbiy o^tm in tlidUi a64eA4ment oi 
faculty oiMidz thuA majoK dzpcuUmonU, nompoKod (JoWt tlto6Z iMidz. Compared 
with women, men said that significantly higher proportions of non-major faculty 
gave students ample opportunity to participate in discussion, ask questions, and 
express points of view, and, negatively, made insufficient distinction between 
major ideas and less important details. They also differed on one of the 
neutral behaviors, with women reporting that significantly more faculty were 
more formal than infoirmal toward students than men reported. 

In summary, except for a relatively few characteristics, group membership 
did not seem to be related to perceptions of faculty behavior. 

Sex membership did, however, make a difference on nearly half the statements 
when major department teachers were being considered. On all of the statements 
which men and women answered differently, women had a more favorable perception 
of their major faculty. They attributed positive behavior to a larger propor- 
tion, and negative behavior to a smaller proportion, of major faculty than men 
did. That tkU 6ZX di^^QAzncz /te^-Cect6 di^ieAonce^ in faaiZty memboMfUp 
hathoJi than diUoAmtfU^ in thz 6zxz6^ (MLnznal p2Aczption& iaoiJity i6 
itAnnQthzmd by thz min/jenal I2x dlHoAontoM in thz natUjiqh oi non-majofi iacaUy. 
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Student-Faculty Interaction ♦ A slight majority of the sanple (54%) was 
dissatisfied with the aiaount of interaction they had outside the classroom with 
faculty at SUNY/B. Only two students (1%) had more interaction than they 
preferred, while 53% had less. The rest (46%) said the amount of interaction 
they experienced was just about right* 

The anouat of out-of-class contact with faculty was not large for most of 
these students* The highest frequency (42%) had out-*of-class contact 
occasionally (1-3 tiiaes a month) with one or two faculty* Nearly a fourth (24%) 
met a similar number of times with several (three or more) faculty members. 
The remaining 34% were fairly evenly divided among contact that was frequent 
(at least once a xreek) with several faculty members, frequent with one or two, 
or they had none or virtually none. 



Student Services and Facilities 

0^ thz AeAu^ceA pnjovidzd by fiiz VlMUlon oi Stadwt A^^cUm and Se^u>cce6, 
onty thz PZacmznt cuxd Coazqa Guidancz Svivicz (jm uAzd by a majority (691) 
tkz KQMpondzjAt^ duJung ttioJA Itut yeoA at SUNV/B^ -i.e., T969-70. Most (61%) 
of these visited the Placement Service only 1-3 times, but a fourth visited 
seven or more times. Not surprisingly, this service was used more often during 
the senior year than during previous years by 50% of the respondents, and was 
the only Student Service to show such a substantial increase* Only 13% used 
it less as seniors than previously. 

Chl-*square values were calculated to compare the groups* and sexes* 
frequency of use in 1969-70, as well as their use relative to previous years. 
Significantly more Seniors (45%) than Continuers (28%) \d.sited the Financial 
Aid Office during their last undergraduate year. This discrepancy is surprising, 
because significantly more Continuers than Seniors had scholarship aid while 
at SUNY/B. The groups did not differ in the percentages who had loans. These 
findings might mean that Continuers were more likely to have scholarships prior 
to their senior year, and thus visit Financial Aid less often as seniors; 
however, the groups' comparative frequencies did not differ significantly. 
Seniors were significantly more troubled about finances, and perhaps therefore 
had more need to visit Financial Aid. For most of the sample (71%), their 
senior year frequency was similar to previous years. 

The three remaining Division Services (Dean of Students Office, Student 
Counseling Center, Student Testing Center) included on the questionnaire were 
each used by about 12% during 1969-70; over 80% said that year's frequency 
was similar to previous years'. 

The option "never heard of it" was included for each Service. Thirteen 
percent said they had never heard of the Student Testing Center; 5% or fewer, 
of the other Services. 

In addition to these Student Services, students reported how often they 
visited the Computing Center, Admissions and Records, and the Bursar* 

There was a significant difference between the sexes* use of the Computing 
Center in terms of both senior year frequency and comparative frequency • While 
nearly a third of the men (31%) used the Center at least once their last year, 
fewer than a tenth (8%) of the women did so. In fact, 17% of the men used the 
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Center seven or xaore tines, whereas twelve percent of the women had never even 
heard of it. Moreov^.r, ©en were significantly more likely than women to have 
increased their use cf the Coniputing Center during their senior year, compared 
with previous years U2% of the men, compared with 8% of the women). More than 
half the men (57%) and women (7735), however, did not change their amount of use. 
Presumably, students in the Engineering and Natural Sciences and Mathematics 
Faculties would be more likely than other students to use the computer. In 
light of the fact that these two Faculties enrolled 33% of the men and only 2% 
of the women, significant sex differences in computer usage are not at all 
surprising. 

Virtually all students visited the Bursar and Admissions and Records, 
with the latter having somewhat more "repeat-visitors" than the Bursar. That 
is, 64% of the sample went to A & R more than three times their last year, 
compared with 49% to the Bursar. 



iB. .pf Uniyerstty,, E xperiences 

The sample responded Yes or No to a list of statements regarding their 
university experiences. Chi-square analyses were performed to determine 
statistically significant differences between the groups and sexes. 

These students were in general agreement in evaluating the •'worth" of 
college. There were no significant differences between the groups' or sexes* 
responses. Th^AJi zva£juatLoM we/te not /U^z tuct/z pHjcuUz^ liomvo/i. Thzy uiViz 
moKz po6ltivz aboixt coZZqqz In Qmznal than tfizy (joqaz about cou/uz voo^. The 
statement with which the highest percentage (73%) agreed was "most of what I 
am learning in college is very worthwhile." And, only 12% felt that "more often 
than not, I feel that anything I am doing at the University is a waste of time." 
However, about half said that "College does not really equip one for life 
outside the campus" (44%), and a majority (56%) agreed that "A lot of the time 
I spent in class and on required assignments was used in doing things that do 
not seem important to me." Moreover, most of these students did not regard 
college attendance as necessarily the best way to spend one's time. Only 30% 
agreed that * 'Anyone who is .capable of doing college work would derive more 
benefit from attending college than from doing anything else." 

llQgaAdbiQ SUHV/B 6pzU^caJUy, not many wuZd ^zcomznd thU AMAtUwUon 
to 'a^iy kiQh school 6tudznt." The groups answered this question significantly 
differently; 37% of the Seniors would recommend SUNY/B to anyone, but only 21% 
of the Continuers would. 

Thz majo/uXy u)2Aq. MUng to ^zcomznd SUUV/B "only to cdfutain high hchaot 
4^arfeitt6." Significant differences in affirmation of this statement were evident 
between and within groups and sexes. Eighty percent of all Continuers, compared 
with 62% of all Seniors, would recommend SUNY/B selectively. Likewise, 80% 
of all women and 63% of all men would do so. Within the Senior group, the per- 
cent of women (77%) and men (54%) lAo would recommend SUNY/B selectively differed 
significantly. Men differed significantly on this statement according to 
whether they were Continuers (77%) or Seniors (54%). Those who did not affirm 
the statement apparently either would not be so selective in their recommenda* 
tions or would not recommend SUNY/B at all. 
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In this 8ainple» there was a trend for Contlnuera to have attended SUNY/B 
longer than Seniors had» and vooen^ longer than oen. The significant group and 
sex differences suggest that the ^'long-tioers^* were more likely than others to 
be willing to reconoend SUNY/B only to certain high school students. Ihe 
reverse tendency was evident in the Seniors^ greater willingness to recocaoend 
SUMY/B to any hig^ school student. One night expect that Continuers» as a group » 
were more knowledigeable than Seniors were about StJNY/B and were therefore more 
accurate in their perceptions of who should attend. 

Some of SUNY/B' 8 recent (l969-»70) academic changes were included in the 
Yes/No statements. Perhaps some of these respondents had experienced both 
systems. Regarding basic and distribution (B and D) requirements » 61% said that 
they '^introduced me to content areas that I discovered I enjoy/' Women felt 
significantly more positive about the B and 0 requirements than men did. That 
±Sp 74% of all women » but only 51% of all men» agreed with the statonent. 
Furthermore » within the Continuing group » significantly more women (75%) than 
men (43%) agreed with the statement. Although 61% had made a positive discovery 
in the B & D requirements » only 49% f^greed they "should be reinstated » possibly 
with less stringent requirements." 

TheJiz IMA a poiitivz K^ZationAhip 6e^een .^e number oi cMdiJUt hovJiA Qwon 
loK d cooue and tk^ cmant pKzpoMtion timz ipMt on that couaaz ioK nwdty 
hali thz Siniou, but ioK only AJUghtly mm than a ^owUh oi thz ContimcAA. 
Specifically » 46% of the Seniors sald» "I spend mor^ out-of-class time preparing 
for a four-^hour course than for a three**hour course in the same subject area/' 
but significantly fewer Continuers (282) said so. Of the entire sample » 63% 
did not agree that preparation time increased with an increase in the nunber of 
credit hours given. But» only 18% sald» "I would prefer having five courses in 
a semester rather than four» even though the total number of hours would be 
the same in each case." It appears that» at least for 8ome» the aim of the 
four-course load has been fulfilled; they like taking only four courses » but 
not because it means less work. 



CHAPTSE VI 
PLAJIS, EXPECTATIONS, HOPES 



EJucatlonal Plans 

Although S3% of the sample had degree aspirations beyond the baccalaureate, 
when asked more specifically about their post-baccalaureate educational plans, 
only 73Z responded that they planned to pursue an advanced degree, either part- 
time or full- time. Seventeen percent planned to talce college or university 
courses relevant .to their career, but they had not yet decided whether or not 
they would pursue an advanced degree. These undecided students apparently 
account for some of the disparity. Chi-square values were calculated to deter- 
mine group or sex differences in educational plans. 

Men'-i ojui mtnon^^ pioM wc/te 6igni^ica>vUij di^it^Z}vt ^Kom cac/i otheJi. 
While nearly half the wen (47%) intended to study full-time, an equal percentage 
of women expected to study only part-time. Concomitantly, 28% of the men 
expected to study part-time, and 22% of the women, full-time. Wonen were more 
likely than men to plan to take courses for their personal (not career) interest 
only, without plans for an advanced degree (13% and 2%, respectively). Slightly 
uore men (19%) than women (13%) were currently undecided about pursuing a degree. 
Only 4% of the satiple planned no further formal education. 

Of those who were definitely planning an advanced degree, 60% planned to 
begin their studies during the first year after undergraduate commencement. 
Twenty-three percent were going to delay further study at least one year, and 
17% did not know when they would begin. 

Slightly over half ("53%) planned to attend an institution other than SUNY/B 
for their advanced studies. Forty-one percent said they would stay here, and 
only 6% did not know. 

T/ie Izngih timz tiio^z 6iadzrU6 expceterf to 6pznd in a^Uaining Hiqaa 
advanczd dzg/uo. ^igm^iicantiy cic^J^Je^eitt be^azn tliz 6zkz6. Almost 30% of 
both sexes estimated a tine period of 1-2 years, and about 40%, 3-4 years. The 
noticeable differences were in the percentages who expected to spend five or 
core years in preparation (16% of the nen, 2% of the women) and those who did 
not know how long degree attainment would take (29% of the women, 13% of the men), 

T/ie (icjJ^e/LenceA faeAi/ecn tho. ^exei' tong-^tznm zdacationat planA iuggzit 
that men and mmn had qiUtz diU^oM my6 oi plcbining thzUi iattjJiQ/>. 
Although they did not iiiier in the percentage who planned to pursue a 
post-baccalaureate degree, women, in general, had lower aspirations than men.^ 
Of those who aspired to a graduate degree, similar proportions of men expected 
to attain a masters as expected another advanced degree (i.e., doctorate, law, 
ifD or DDS). The comparable ratio for women, howevei^, was nearly six to one. 

Whereas masters degrees typically require only one or two years of 
preparation and other advanced degrees three or more years, one might expect 
wonen to plan to spend less time in graduate school than men would plan. Such 
expectations did not obtain. Siadlar percentages of women and men planned to 
spend 1-2 years or 3-4 years. Men x^ere more likely to plan to spend Hore than 
four years, while women x^ere more likely to be unsure of how tnany years they 
would spend. In part, this uncertainty among women cay be due to the fact that 
they were significantly more likely than men to pursue an advanced degree only 
part-tir^e (while cten were twice as likely as women to attend full-time). 



See Acadeoic Degree Aspirations , pp^ 19 , 
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The sex differences between full^and part-time attendance are sooewhat 
of a mystery. ^laritol status and plans do not explain these differences, because 
the sexes did not differ significantly in that dimension. Vocational plans may 
give a partial explanation. Wocen were laore likely than nen to expect to be 
eleoentary or secondary school teachers. These positions require a laasters 
degree, but teachers are allowed several years in which to coiiq;>lete the degree* 
Therefore there is no need to attend school full-tine rnd thus olss the 
advantages of a full-tloe job. Likewise, one olght be much less sure of tlie 
length of tine necessary to coiaplete a degree part- tine. 



Vocational Plans 

Uany classification schemes exist for categorizing vocational choices. One 
of these is John L. Holland's,! which has the following six categories: 

Realistic (technical, skilled, and laboring occupations) 

Intellectual (scientific occupations) 

Artistic (artistic, literary, and nusical occupations) 

Social (educational and social welfare occupations) 

Enterprising (sales and managerial occupations) 

Conventional (office and clerical occupations) 

Tltese, plus the categories **undacided^* and 'WcXasslfied,*' appeared to be a 
useful way of describing the career choices of a sample of college seniors. 

Students* initial and current vocational choices, which they wrote on the 
questionnaire^ were coded for analysis. An 88^optlon vocational code^ based on 
both previous research and the current sample's responses, was used for coding. 
The careers included in each category and the number who chose each are presented 
in Table 6.1.2 Respondents also gave the vocational setting in which they 
expected to work. Due to the rather large number of categories involved (and, 
therefore, small cell frequencies), no statistical analyses were performed. 

Vocational Choice . Uonz than haZ^ thz 4amp£e had initiaJL and/oK cxjJiA^ 
choitOM in tht IntztZzctimZ ok SooXat o/vtZQOHizM. As freshmen, 42Z had 
Intellectual choices and 28%, Social. The Intellectual area decreased in 
popularity to 30% of the senior choices, while Social choices increased slightly, 
to 3A%. As might be expected, not nany college students planned to enter 



Holland, John L. Thz ?6ydiology 0^ VocxuUonaZ Choiczi A ThzoAif 
?2JU>omtUy Typzi and ihddi lEn\)Viom2AvU . Waltham, Hassachusetts: Blaisdell, 
1966. 

2 

Occupations were classified according to: Holland, John L., et. al.^ 
A P6ychoioglcaJi Cla^^i^avtLon Oacapatio^U. Center for the Study of Social 
Organization of Schools, Report No. 90. Baltimore, Maryland: The Johns 
Hopkins University, November 1970. 
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Table 6.1: CAREERS IN EACH HOLL/slID CATEGORY Mm THE NUMBER 
WHO CHOSE EACH, INITIALLY AND CURRENTLY 



Initial Current 



CATEGORY iiND CAREER 


C 


S 


il 


H 


T 


C 


S 


K 


w 


T 
























biectronic Technician 




1 


1 




1 






~ 






beograpni^r 












1 


1 


2 




2 


7i/TAL 





T 
/ 


/ 




-3- 
/ 


1 


"3- 

T 


Z 


- , 


2 


Intellectual^ 






















Biological Scientist 


1 


2 


3 




3 


^ 










Chenist 




3 


3 




3 


1 


1 


2 




2 


College Teacher (Unspecified) 


2 


2 


1 






2 




A 




7 


Computer Designer; Prograimar; 






















SysteES i\nalyst 


- 


1 


- 


1 


1 


1 


- 


- 


1 


1 


Dentist 


2 


1 


3 


- 


3 


2 


- 


. 2 


- 


2 


Engineer 


11 


16 


27 


— 


27 


A 


10 


14 


— 


14 


Geologist 


1 


— 


— 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Medical Technician > Technologist 


4 


2 




6 


6 


2 


2 




4 


4 


Pathologist-Speech, Experimental 


— 


" 




— 


— 


— 


2 


1 


1 


2 


Phansacis t ; Phamacologis t ; 






















Drug Specialist 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


— 


1 


1 


— 


1 


Physical Scxentxst 


1 


1 


2 


— 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Physician 


8 


4 


o 


3 


12 


6 


1 


7 


— 


7 






1 


1 




1 


2 


1 


3 




3 


Research (Unspecified) 












1 






1 


1 


Writer-Science^ Science Fiction 




1 




1 


1 




1 




1 


1 


TOTAL 


IT 


35 






66 


22 


25 


35 




47 


x^rcis txc^ 






















Architect 




1 


1 




1 










•~ 


Art is t- Conner cial ^ Creative 


2 


■~ 




2 


2 


1 


— 


— 


1 


1 


liUSician-Perfoming^ Conposing^ 






















Conducting, Arranging 






— 




— 


— 


1 


1 


— 


1 


Philosopher 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 




1 


Writer-Journalist, Novelist, 






















Reporter, Copy Writer;^ 






















Unspecltlea 




1 




1 


1 


1 


1 




2 


2 


TOTAL 


7 




f 


T 


4 


3 




T 


J 




Social^ 






















Adninis tration-Education 














1 


1 




1 


Counselor 5 Therapist; 






















Psychiatris t • Clinical , 






















School Psychologist 


1 


1 


2 




2 


1 






1 


1 


Diplonat ; Foreign Service ; 






















International Relations 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 












Ecologist - Conservation; 






















Population ; Cities 












1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Guidance Counselor 












1 






1 


1 


Nurse 


4 


6 


1 


9 


10 


2 


4 


1 


5 


6 


Physical Therapist 


1 


2 




3 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Psychologist (Unspecified) 


1 


1 




2 


2 


1 




1 




1 



(Continued on next page.) 
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Table 6.1: CAREERS IN EACH HOLLAND CATEGORY AND THE NUl-fflER 
WHO CrIOSE E/iCH, INITI/iLLY AND CURRENTLY (Cont'd.) 



CATEGORY AND CAKEER 




Initial 






Current 




c 


S 






T 


c 


S 


M 


w 


T 


Social (Cont'dO 






















Public Health Worker 




— 


- 


— 






1 


1 


- 


1 


Social Worker 


X 


— 


- 


1 


1 




6 


3 


7 


J J 


xeacnor—itiXeijencary , Deconaary, 






















unspecified 


15 


10 


3 


22 


25 


16 


11 


10 


27 


27 


TOTAL 


IT 




T 








IF 


TT 


7T 




Enterprising^ 






















Adriinistration-Business 


1 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


2 


2 


- 


2 


Business-Sales , Retailing , 






















unspecxnea 


1 


2 


2 


1 






1 


3 


1 


A 


Econonist 


1 






1 


1 


1 






1 


1 


Lawyer 


1 


2 


3 




3 


1 


1 


2 




2 


Occupational Therapist 














2 




2 


2 


TOTAL 


J 


7 


T 




i" 


7 


3" 


7 


7 


TT 


Conventional^ 






















Accountetnt 




4 


4 




4 


1 


1 


2 




2 


Banker: Finance 














1 


1 




1 


TOTAL 




T 


? 




7 


T 




7 




T 


Undecided 


13 


14 


20 


7 


27 


12 


13 


16 


9 


25 


Unclassified 


_1 


_2 




_3 


_3 


_3 


_7 


_4 


_6 


10 


TOTAL 


75 


S3 


SO 


69 


J5g 


74 


87 




6S 


155 



Note* — No statistical analysis was perforced. 
^Realistic careers not chosen by this sanple: Agriculture or Livestock 
Worker; College Teacher-Engineering, Agriculture, laning, Anlnal Husbandry; 
Laboratory Technician j Natural Resource Conservationist-Forest Ranger, Fish and 
Wildlife Specialist, Soil Expert; Radio Operator • 

^Intellectual careers not chosen by this sanple: Anthropologist ;Archcologist 
College Teacher-Physical and Biological Science, Research Science, Experimental 
Psychology, Ilathenatics , Philosophy, Coinputer Sclence;Inventor;Iiathenatician; 
Psycholcgist-Experiuental:Research-Scientific, Hedical;Statistician;Veterinarian. 

^/artistic careers not chosen by this sample: Actor, Entertainer, Stage 
Director;Advertising, Public Relations ;Art or I^usic Critic, Art Dealer, Cartoonist. 
Hus?,orist; Co liege Teacher-English, Theater, Drauatics, Art, Husic, Joumalisn, 
Speech r Interior Decorator or Designer, Window Dresser ;Language Interpretor, 
Translator, Linguist* 

^Social careers not chosen by this sanple: Clergjnnan, lUssionary; College 
Teacher-Theology, Hone Econonics, Education, Sociology, Psychology (not Experi- 
mental), Nursing, Speech Therapy, Anthropology; Conciliator (Enployer-Enployee) ; 
Dietician; Housewife ;Librarian;Playground Director, Salvation Army Officer, YMCA, 
Scout Official, Director of Welfare Agency ;Social Scientist ;Sociologist;Speech 
Therapist. 

^Enterprising careers not chosen by this sanple: Adninist ration-Government; 
College President or Dean;College Teacher-Business Adnini8t ration and Kanagenent, 
International Relations, Political Science and Govemnent Law, History, -^Com- 
munications (Radio, TV, etc*) -Announcer, Progran Director, Producer ;Govemnent 
Service(Unspecified);Insurance-Clair)S Adjustor, Manager, Salesperson; Personnel 
Manager, Industrial Relations ;Politician;Publisher;Psychologist-Indus trial. 

f Conventional careers not chosen by this saqple: Clerk; College Teacher- 
Accounting, Banking, Business, Conner ce and Finance, Econonics; Secretary. 



Realistic careers (1% both years) or Conventional careers (3% initially and 
2% currently). Enterprising careers were chosen by 5% as freshmen and 7% as 
seniors. Although SUNY/B could prepare students for several of the Artistic 
careers y only 3% had plans in this category either year. Seventeen percent 
were undecided about a career when they entered college. Virtually the same 
percentage (16%), although not all the same students, were undecided as seniors. 
Two percent had freshman choices that could not be classified, and 6% had 
unclassified senior choices. 

Continuers' and Seniors* choices did not differ appreciably from each other 
either year. Some of the men's and wonen^s choices were noticeably different, 
however. Men mo6t "^/izqumtlcf dio6z Irvttttzctual cxvitoM oxidi yzoA, i/MZz voomen 

mo6t tikaitj to choo^z a Social cMizoJi QXick yoxui. As freshmen, 
proportionally tv7ice as many men as women chose Intellectual careers (56% vs. 
23%, respectively). Fewer of each sex had current choices in this category, 
but the ratio of men to wonen was still about two to one, i.e., 40% to 18%, 
respectively. Both years j women *s second highest frequency was in the 
Intellectual area. Women far exceeded men in the percentages who chose Social 
careers, both initially and currently. Fifty-five percent of the wpmen^s 
initial choices were Social, compared with only 8% of the men^s. The number 
of men who currently chose Social careers mere than doubled (to 22%, their 
second highest current choice), but the percentage of woir.sn with current 
Social choices was still close to half (49%). Men's second most popular 
category initially was Undecided (22%) ; in fact this percentage is more than 
double that of women who were initially Undecided (10%). Current choices of 
Undecided were much less disparate (18% of the men, 13% of the v7omen). Other 
percentages were not markedly different betvreen the sexes. No woman chose a 
Realistic or Conventional career either year. 

Vocational Setting; . The vocational setting expected by the largest fre- 
quency (20%^ of the sample) was an elementary or secondary school. This is 
hardly surprising, in that 17% of the sample planned to be teachers (either 
elementary or secondary, or they did not specify the level). Fourteen percent 
expected to work in medical services (compared with 10% who planned to be ^ 
either a nurse, physical therapist, or physician). Fourteen percent expected 
to v;ork in a business or financial firm: 13%, in a medium to large firm and 
only 1%, in a small firm. Only 5% reported plans to become a college teacher 
or a college dean or president, but 11% expected to work in a college or 
university. Seven percent expected to work in a social services organization; 
6%, a government agency; and 5%, a research organization. Independent settings 
were generally unpopular. That is, only 3% expected their vocational setting 
to be a private professional practice, and only 1%, their own business or 
free-lance. Another 1% expected a military setting. 

Eight percent chose more than one of the opinions listed. Six percent 
expected to work in settings that were not clearly described by the options 
given, e.g., in media or a social action organization. Four percent said they 
didn^t know what setting they would work in. 



Desired Characteristics of a Job or Career 



Respondents rated each of 17 listed characteristics as to its importance 
to them in a job or career. The five options ranged froo: "essential" to 
^'detrimental'^ t tests were calculated to determine significant differences 
between the groups and sexes. 

Thz clioJUictznA^ticA wfu.c/i tlvU ^amplz hatzd a* moJ^t ^po^Uant havz an 
individuatUtic ^lavOK (Table 6.2). That is, it was essential or preferable 
that the following be present in a job or career: 

Necessity for me to use my special abilities or aptitudes 

Stimulating, challenging environment 

Opportunity to develop skill in ny field 

Necessity for me to be creative and original 

Opportunity to be of service to others. 

Of noticeably less importance were soma of the opportunities which are 
often considered to be conducive to the "good life," i.e., social status and 
prestige, good health/retirement benefits, working in a well-established 
organization, and the opportunity to earn a good deal of money. Also of 
relatively less importance were: relative freedom from supervision, an 
opportunity to lead or direct others, recognition as an expert, opportunity 
to develop a social life through a job, and travel (as part of the job). 

It was least important (i.e., neutral or unnecessary) that the following 
characteristics be present: 

VIorking in a conpetitive atmosphere 

Opportunity" to work primarily with things or ideas rather 
than with people 

Working within an explicit set of regulations and procedures 

Thz g^upA did not diiioA ^igni^lcmtly iKom zaah othoA In tkoAJi mean 
natuiQ^ any chaAjact2Jvu>ti<i6^ but thz 6ZXU did. Coc?)ared with women, men 
thought it more important to work in a competitive atmosphere, and for their 
job or career to provide social status and prestige, good health/retirement 
benefits, opportunity to develop social life through their job, and recognition 
as an expert in their field. An opportunity to be of service to others was 
more important to wonen than to men. 

In a word, tkoMZ 4^aden^' nzquAJimzyiU ioK tliQAJi ^otUAe cxxAzoM VJQAZ 
idzatUtit. They wanted most of all to be able to use their individual 
capabilities, especially In connection with other people. Concomitantly, 
ihzy wcAe mo^t ^zjzcZLng job ckaAjact2A^stlc6 bziitting tkz ^'onQorJizakXon 
man." 
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Table 6.2: DESIRED CHARACTErdSTICS OF A JOB OR CAREER^ 





I?.en 




Women 


TOTAL 


DESIRED CHARACTERISTIC 
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ODDortunltv to lead, direct others 


2.38 
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2.45 
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2.78 
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2.52 
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.83 
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2.56 


OunorttiTi"! tv to pam a cood HpaI of 












taoney 


2.61 


.94 


2.78 


.87 


2.69 


tOpportunity to develop a social life 












through my job 


2.71 


.91 


3.20 


.0/ 


2.92 


lOUwXdX OtdtUO cuiu pxi-sux^c 


2.89 


.97 


3.35 


.85 


3.08 


Travel (as part of job) 


2.97 


.97 


3.26 


1.04 


3.09 


Working In a vell**establlshed 












organization, rather than In an 












Infant one, or Independently 


3.06 


.84 


3.23 


.86 


3.13 


1 Working In d conpetltlve atmosphere 


3.17 


1.13 


3.65 


1.17 


3.38 


Opportunity to work primarily with 












things or Ideas rather than with 












people 


3.71 


1.13 


4.01 


1.13 


3.84 


Working within an explicit set of 












regulations and procedures 


3.89 


1.09 


3.99 


1.09 


3.93 


W 


m 


m 







Note. — Response scale for this question: Inessential; 2«preferable: 
3«neutral: 4«\mnecessary ; 5=detrl!nental. Statistical differences betv;een 
mean responses of the groups and sexes were analyzed via t tests. 



tMen and Women differed significantly. 



Future Activities 

Students responded to eleven" activities by Indicating the relative amount 
of time they expected to participate In each throughout their life, and the 
relative amount of gratification they expected to derive from each. The five 
options for expected participation ranged from ^'^principally" to "never** and 
the four options for gratification, from "the most gratifying activity in my 
life*' to *H^111 not be gratifying at all to me.''* The groups' and sexes* mean 
responses were compared via' t tests. 

Expected Partici p ation . These students appeared to anticipate living 
rather traditional roles, considering the relative amount of time they expected 
to spend in each, and in the way in which the sexes differentiated their 
expectations along stero typed lines. TfiC{/ expecierf thOAA g/nzote^t Invoivomznt 
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AM tvnz to bz in companiorMUp uiitli tlizOi 6pouAz, in a co/lzqa, and in 
/LZZ£Ution6hip6 tuct/i thoAA ciiAJidJiZn (Table 6.3). Mean responses indicated that 
they expected to participate principally or constantly in these activities. 

' CompanioMhip mXh ^oJUi ^poa6C6 tooi tkz activity in utfi^cfi women expected 
to 6pmd'iliz hjiQQjt>t k(iJlAJJi\)Z (mdunt o^ thzOi tintz. ' hb/izovzn.ji/)omzn^6- 
zxpzatzd amount o^ paMticA.patix)n ^^n^^>cca*tt£(/ g/izato/t ttian mzn^6. Men, 
on thz othz^ hand, zxpzUzd titat thz iakgz6t mount 0(J thzOi tanz (^uZd bz 
6pznt in thzAJi COAZZU^ this* expectation was significantly higher than wotnen's. 

These students expected to participate at least occasionally in (in 
decreasing order of relative time spent): 

learning new things 

discussing and thj.nking about ideas and issues 
close friendships 

new interests^ experiences , activities 
recreation^ hobbies 
social life 

activities directed toward community , national » or 
international betterment. 

The least desirable activity listed was participation in fraternal, 
religious, or social group activities, with expectation of no more than 
occasional participation. 

In addition to differences in expectations concerning one's career and 
spouse, men and women differed also in the relative amount of time they would 
. ispend itxvQlveil .with qXpse friendships.^ Women expected to be significantly more 
involved in friendships than men did. 

Group membership made a difference in only one of the activities listed. 
S&uioK6 zxpzcjtzd to 6pznd 6igyiiiiaantZij moKZ tanz than did Contimzu in 
ZzMyting noiO tlling6. Seniors as a group were a bit older than Continuers. 
Perhaps they had already spent more time than Continuers in learning new things, 
and therefore expected to continue In a similar pattern. 

Expected Gratification . The relative amount of gratification expected 
from each activity was consistent with the relative amount of participation 
expected. By ^oA, tkz QKQjoitut kqXjoJULmz amount o^ gAati^cation zxpzctzd cm 
in companionsftLp i^iith onz^6 6poaiz. Ckitd/izn and (Mizzn. mJiz second and tkUid, 
KZi^pzctivQJty, in KzZativz amount o^ zxpzctzd g/LoXiiication (Table 6.4). 

It is perhaps surprising that, while there were significant differences 
in the sexes* or groups* expected participation in some of these activities, 
no differences were found in their expected gratification. 

The least amount of gratific/ition was expected to come from involvement 
in fi^atemal, religious, or social group activities. 
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Table 6.4: EXPECTED SRATIFICATION 
FROM FUTURE ACTIVITIES 



ACTIVITY 


TOTAL 

n 


Companionship with my spouse 


1.43 


Relationships with my children 


1.74 


A career 


1.94 


Learning new things 


1.99 


Close friendships 


2.09 


Discussing and thinking about ideas and issues 


2.15 


Recreation, hobbies 


2.17 


New interests, experiences, activities 


2.25 


Social life 


2.45 


Activities directed toward coiamunity, national, or 




international betterment 


2.45 


Fraternal, religious, or social group activities 


2.97 


W 


[156) 


Note. — Response scale for this question: l»will be 



the most gratifying activity in my life; 2«will be gen- 
erally gratifying: 3«might or might not be gratifying; 
4«will not be gratifying at all to me. Statistical 
differences between mean responses of the groups and sexes 
were analyzed via t tests. 



Outcomes Expected to Be Most Lasting 

In addition to the relative value of eight outcomes,^ students were asked 
which three they expected would have the most lasting effects in their lives. 
Three percent did not respond and 16% listed contributing experiences^ rather 
than outcomes, as expected to be most lasting; 81% answered correctly. 
Percentages are based only on the latter. 

The rank order of outcomes expected to be most lasting was similar to the 
rank order of the relative Importance of those outcomes. That is, 6tild(int6 
tznddd to expect tlicut octtcomeA that we/te mo6t vcUlmbtz du/iing toZLzQZ woaZd 
havz tkz mo6t Za^tiyig n^^zctS in thzJUi Zi\)(U (Table 6.5). Increased openness 
to Ideas and experiences was judged as the most valuable outcome of this sample's 
college careers. Likewise, It was expected to be among the three outcomes 
having the most lasting effects in the lives of the largest number (56%). At 
the other extreme, development of vocational skills was by far the least valuable 
outcome during college, and was expected to be most lasting for the fewest 
students (17%). 

There were two exceptions to this general similarity in rank orders. 
Acquired knowledge was the third most valuable college outcome. However, this 
relatively high rank dropped to seventh in terms of expected lasting effects. 
A reverse tendency was true of increased awareness of "who and what I am.*' 
That outcome ranked only fifth in value during college. Its value was inflated 
in terms of the future, with 47% (the sefcond highest frequency) expecting that 
£elf-awareness would have the most lasting effects in their lives. 



See Valuable Outcomes and Their Contributors , pp. 12-14. 
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Table 6.5: OUTCOMES EXPECTED TO BE I-K)ST LASTING 





MOST 


2MD lloet 


3RD Most 




OUTCOME 


Lasting 


Las ting 


Lasting 


TOTAL 


Increased openness to Ideas and 










experiences 


23% 


17% 


16% 


56% 


Increased awareness of *Vho and 










what I am'* 


23 


16 


8 


47 


Increased understanding of others 


9 


19 


18 


46 


Development of skills to 










critically analyze and 










synthesize Ideas and Issues 


9 . 


13 


17 


39 


Development of a personal 










philosophy 


16 


10 


10 


36 


Increased openness and skill in 










interpersonal relationships 


6 


10 


13 


29 


Acquired knowledge 


5 


9 


12 


26 


Development of vocational skills 


7 


5 


5 


17 


Other 


1 


1 




2 


W 


(729) 


(/29) 


1129) 





Note . — Percents are based on 129 respondents, who answered the question 
correctly (81% of the sample). No statistical analysis was performed. 



Comparing these differences, it appears that acquired knowledge was seen 
as immediately valuable, but of less value in the future. On the other hand, 
these students expected self -awareness to be more valuable to them in the 
future than it currently was. These observations suggest that 6tud&nt& 
expected mat coUzgz uxu mfiz peMonal tlnn IntzUcctuaZ bznziU to than 
OA a 4-Cepp^ng4.tone to the. ^utuxe.. 

Functions of a University 

Twenty possible functions of a university were listed. Respondents 
rated the importance of each function to the ideal university on a 5-point 
scale: essential, preferable, neutral, unnecessary, or detrimental, t tests 
provided comparisons between groups and sexes. 

These students, with first-hand experience of the functions this university 
does perform, would have the Idzol uyUvQMUy both contimz In U& tnadiUonaZ 
fioLUoi 4eefe<.ng md mpcuvUng knoujtzdgz, oi wzU 6e cZo6qZu Involvzd uUXh 
60CA.2ty at iMgz (Table 6.6). Specifically, functions that were assigned the 
most importance were the following (in decreasing order of importance) . It 
was essential or preferable that a university: 

seek and discover new knowledge 

impart existing knowledge 

examine existing values, attitudes, and modes of thinking 



encourage each student to develop his or her personal stand«ards 
and values. 
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It was somewhat less important, but still preferable or essential, that the 
ideal university: 

provide Continuing Education services for the conmunity 

develop knowledge and interest in world-wide concerns 

provide intellectual and aesthetic stimulation for the surrounding 
local community 

be closely involved in the surrounding local community 
lead in initiating change. 

Of least importance (i.e., neutral or unnecessary) were that a university 
should transmit society's current values and institutions, and that it should 
be a sanctuary from the rest of society* 

Research and teaching are sometimes implied to be competing activities for 
a university teacher's time. Such distinction may be superfluous, because 
both activities were assigned similar ratings of relatively little importance. 
I.e., they ranked fourteenth and sixteenth, respectively, out of twenty. 

•'Relevance** is a word often used by critics of the university. But, when 
these students' priorities for the functions of an ideal university — not 
just what they've experienced — are compared with the activities they expected 
to be most important to them, tt coaid 6e condudzd that thzy p/te^et thz 
uMve/ulty to be inJieZzvant to ttizVt £ataAZ tcvw. They expected to spend the 
greatest amount of their time in, and derive their greatest gratification from, 
activities involving their spouse, their children, and their career.^ y<5t, in 
the range of their ratings of an ideal university's functions, vocationa. 
training was in the middle, and preparation for family responsibilities and 
relationships was the third least important (out of 20). That is, they don't 
seem to want the university to help them prepare for thfise important future 
activities . 

The groups' significantly different responses to two functions suggest 
that ContinuQM duVioxL moHZ Unlvzuitg Invotvm^ in thoJui poMOYial dzvcJtop- 
mont than Szniou did. Con?)ared with Seniors, Continuers attributed significantly 
more importance to the University's encouraging students to develop their own 
standards and valuer, and to developing and fostering students' capacities for 
close personal relationships. (Likewise, significantly nore Continuers than 
Seniors decided to attend college in order to develop lasting friendships.) 
Perhaps Seniors had already experienced a greater amount of personal growth, 
due possibly to the groups' age and marital differences. 

The sexes differed significantly in their reactions to three functions. 
Two were concerned with a university's involvement with the rest of society. 
Women said it was more important, than men did, for a university to provide 
continuing education services for the community. Probably women are more likely 
to subsequently use these services than men are. Women gave a lower rating 
than men did to the least important function, that a university should be a 
sanctuary from the rest of society. 



See Future Activities > pp* 52-55. 



A 6u/ipnA^lyiQ 6ZK di^iQA^i^tz that women attachzd moKz JmponXmcz to a 
im.\)QMlty^ 6 ^imcXijon oi pnovidbiQ vocationaZ t/uUyUnQ tiian mzn did. Even 
though both sexes expected that their career would be one of their most 
gratifying activities » men expected to spend a significantly larger portion of 
their tirae in career activities than women did. Therefore, one might expect 
that men would attach greater inpcrtance to vocational training than worsen 
would* 



CHAPTER VII 



SUMtiARlZING REMARKS 



A sample (N*160) of 1970 SUNf/B graduating seniors cotspleted the Senior 
Sur^^ey^ a questionnaire designed by the Office of University Research to elicit 
SUIIY/B seniors* perceptions of their university experiences and their plans ana 
expectations for the future » as well as sone demographic information* Respondents 
were dlchotoolzed in two ways: by sex* and according to whether or not they 
completed the baccalaureate at SUKY/B in eight seniesters or less. That is, 
ContoiaWA were entering SUKY/B freshmen in 1966, whereas SOJnioni either entered 
SUNY/B prior to 1966, or transferred froo another institution* 



llajor Findings 

Neither sex nor group nieinbership made a significant difference in this 
sample's responses to most of the questions asked in the Senior Survey. Following 
are the major findings of the study, ignoring those group or sex differences 
which did occur* 

Students decided to attend college priraarily for intellectual growth and 
career preparation. These general reasons were reflected in their reasons for 
attendin}> SUNY/B specifically, i.e., SUNY/B offers a progran in their area of 
interest, it's said to be a good school academically, and it^s relatively 
inexpensive* 

Outcoaes of their co llege experiences which were of a personal nature and 
of an intellectual nature had beconie about equally valuable to thea while in 
college. In contrast, development of vocational skills was markedly less 
valuable. Both Interpersonal and intellectual activities contributed to the 
value of the outcomes. 

Tlie biggest problem area for these students while they were in college 
was in defining their personal meaning and identity. Choosing a vocation, 
choosing a major, and study habits were also relatively troublesome areas. 

Participat ion over four years in c ampus activities and organiza tions 
was not great. Although most studeiits voted in "a campus election or referendum, 
fewer than half did so every year. Between a fifth and a fourth (the modal 
frequencies) participated in: a professional or pre-nrofepsional society, a 
major field cliib, a social fraternity or sorority, or intramural or varsity sports 
During their senior year at SUNY/B, more than two-thirds of the sample surveyed 
an esdiibit^ attended a movie, or used the Norton recreation facilities on campus . 
In the Buffalo area, but off caxnpus , most senuors visited an art gallery, a 
historical or science museum, or Klelnhans Music Hall, or participated in sports. 
Nearly everyone attended movies. 

More than half attended summer school at least once. Slightly less than 
half spent at least one summer both working and attending summer school. Khile 
more than three- fourths had summer jobs which were not related to their field 
of study, only a third had at least one sucaaer job which was related* Less than 
half the sample spent a sumer either traveling or resting and relaxing • 
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Tlie percentage who were enployed during the school year Increased each 
year, ss did the nuraber of hours worked per week. The most popular jobs were: 
sales or check-out clerks unskilled or sei^-skilled worker, or office worker. 
School-year jobs were most frequently located on campus or in a si?all business. 

Most students were enployed during suEsaers . The kinds of jobs held were 
siBilar to school-year jobs, but the setting was most likely a snail business 
or large corporation or industry. Most suacier enployncnt was full-tine or 
nearly so. Only one-fourth of the sasiple had a sunmer job which was relevant 
to their career plans, and only cne-fifth had a school-year job which was 
career-relevant . 

The biggest sources of financial aid for these students* SUNY/B years 
were parents, scholarships, and their own earnings. Parents contributed the 
largest amounts « 

. Most students changed their acadepac and career plans during college. 
Nearly two-thirds initially (i.e., when they entered college) 6}q>ected to 
attain at most a baccalaureate degree. Chanses in acadenic degree expectations 
indicated an upward shift in aspiration for xaany. As seniors, slightly eore 
than half expected a uas ters degree only and slightly no re than a fourth, a 
doctorate, ilD, DDS, or law degree. 

The distribution of these students among the Faculties shifted noticeably 
between their freshcan and senior years. In fact, core than half changed 
their aajor (but not necessarily to a different Faculty). Most changers die! 
so only once. The most noticeable changes xzere in those Faculties which were 
initially chosen siost frequently. Social Sciences and Adndnistratioa nearly 
doubled in popularity, while both Natural Sciences and HatheTnatics , and 
Engineering and Applied Sciences decreased in nesibership . 

More than half these students changed their' career plans since they 
entered college. The most popular career categories both years were Intellectual 
(i.e., scientific) and Social (educational and social welfare)* The frequencies 
in the fonaer decreased and in the latter, increased, between freshman and 
senior year choices. 

I4ore than any other reason listed, the student's interest was the 
explanation given eost frequently for caking cr changing acadeciic and career 
plans . 

The activity accorded the trost inportance in contributing to these 
students^ academic education was general preparation for class (e.g., reading, 
lab reports, probleios). Class lectures were rated second in itnportance. 

In describing SUNY/B teachers both in and outside their departments, these 
students were generally favorable. They attributed positive behaviors and 
attitudes to more faculty than they did neutral ones, and more neutral, than 
negative ones. The amount of out-of-class contact that most students had xi/lth 
SUNY/B faculty was rather sparse. Slightly more than half said that the anount 
of faculty-student interaction they experienced out of class was less than 
they preferred. 

Hore than three-fourths relied mainly on themselves in planning their 
acadenic prograra . 
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The only service provided by the Division of Student Affairs and Services 
which a majority of seniors used their last year was the Placement and Career 
Guidance Service. Half the respondents said they used this Service more often 
as seniors than in previous years. A third used the Financial Aid office, and 
much smaller percentages used the Dean of Students Office, Student Counseling 
Center, or Student Testing Center. Except for the Placement Service, most 
students used these Services the same amount in their senior year as previotisly. 

These students felt more positively about their college experience in 
general ("Most of what I am learning in college is very worthwhile.") than about 
their academic experiences specifically ("A lot of the time I spent in class 
and on required assignments was used in doing things that do no't seem important 
to nt!.''). The majority were willing to recommend SUNY/B only to certain high 
school students. 

About three-fourths had plans to pursue an advanced degree . A majority 
planned to begin within a year of receiving the baccalaureate, and a slight 
najcrity planned to leave SUHY/B for their advanced degrees. 

lK>re than half the sac^le had career plans which fell into the Intellectual 
or Social categories (i.e., scientific or educational and social welfare) • 
Nearly a third expected to work in an educational setting, i.e., either 
elementary, secondary, or higher education. 

These students* requirements for their future jobs were individualistic 
and 5 in a way, idealistic. They wanted most of all to be able to use their 
individual talents and to help other people. 

The activities in which they expected to spend the largest portions of 
their time imply a continuation of traditional life styles. They expected 
their greatest involvements to be in companionship with their spouse, in a 
career, and in relationships with their children. Furthermore, they expected 
to derive their greatest amounts of gratification from these three activities. 

In general, students expected that the outcomes that had become nost 
valuable to them while in college were also those that would have the most 
lasting eff ects in their lives. Comparisons between outcomes that were most 
valuable during college and those they expected would have most lasting effects 
suggest that they expected their college experiences to be of nore personal 
than intellectual benefit to them in the long run. 

In addition to the traditional search for and dissemination of knowledge, 
this sample would have the ideal university develop knowledge and interest in 
worldwide concerns and prepare students for community involvement. Also, a 
university should be involved with the surrounding, local community, provide 
continuing education services for the comunity, and it should encourage each 
student to develop his or her own personal standards and values. 



Simi larities, Differences, Interpr etations 

Tliis study was undertaken in part to determine xAether or not all 1970 
SUNY/B graduating seniors were essentially alike in their college experiences 
and future plans, regardless of sex or group membarship. Comparisons were 
made between Continuers* and Seniors* experiences and plans and between men*s 
and women's. For three-fourths of the questionnaire items, statistical analysis 
was feasible. For a fifth of these items, reponses of men and women differed 
significantly; for a tenth, Continuers and Seniors differed. Thus, thoAZ 
6Ziiiou did iyidojzd havz u^zntaxJUbj 6imUjoji coiZojgz expetcenc^^ and poAczLvzd 
iiim 6imJUvdjj. Szvmii Hiqaji \ijJtjuJiz p-CanA and zxpzctcutions H'O/lz 6ignl^lcayitttf 
di^^QAznt ^OK 'jX)mm and men. 
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Similarities have been reported in the previous section. The meaning of 
group differences and sex differences is som ewhat obscured by the fact that 
sex coirposition of the groups differed significantly (or, group membership of 
the sexes differed significantly). In only a few cases was it possible to 
statistically coaqpare the sexes vithin each group or the groups within each 
SOX. Such analyses would be necessary to eliminate the possibility of "cross- 
nembership" contamination. 

Sex Differences . Comparing women's and men's responses, some threads 
are discernible. 

Fo/L womdn, thoA^ a thmz pnziQJizvidQM ^on, ^ocUaJL 6Z/tvitz and IyiZqa- 
pzn^OiwJL K2ZatLon6kip6. Development of interpersonal skills and preparation 
to make a worthwhile contribution to society were reasons which were more - 
Inpcrtant in women^s decisions to attend college than in men's. Two outcomes 
of college attendance which were significantly more valuable to women than to 
men (though highly valuable to both) were: increased understanding of others 
and increased openness and skill in interpersonal relationships. Discussions 
with teachers and students were more contributory to wocen's academic education 
than to men*s. 

Throughout their lives, women expected to participate to a significantly 
greater extent than did men in activities involving their spouse and in close 
friendships* It was more important to women than to men that their job or 
career give them an opportunity to be of service to others. For some women, 
a preference for service will no doubt be fulfilled in their jobs* Their modal 
career choice as both freshmen and graduating seniors was in the Social category, 
e»g*, many planned to be elementary or secondary teachers, social workers, or 
nurses. 

fLUpoyi6U 6uggz>^t tlxat iiidu we^e monz JuitOAdJbtzd in "goXting ahmd'^ 
than tiJomen weAe* They were more likely to come to college to improve their 
socio-economic status than women were. Although similar percentages expected 
to attain an advanced degree^men* s aspirations were higher than women's, 
acreover, men were twice as likely as were women to plan on being full-time 
graduate students, while women were more likely than men to plan to attend 
only part-.ime. 

Men expected to spend a greater relative portion of their time in their 
careers than women did* Differences in the sexes' career requirements suggest 
a slight tendency for men to be more concerned with employment's perquisites 
than x^omen were. Men required, to a greater extent than women did, recognition 
as an expert in their field, good health/ retirement benefits, and social status 
and prestige. 

Two college experiences seemed to reinforce this "success" hypothesis. 
Significantly more men than women borrowed money to help pay their college 
expenses. Perhaps the men in this sample had greater financial need than 
women did. But, it is also possible that men were more willing to take out 
loans because they were more dedicated to getting a college degree. Study 
habits were a bigger problem area for men than for women. Again, there could 
be an innate reason for this disparity. On the other hand, men may have been 
more concerned with their study habits because it was more important to then 
that they do well in college. 

^See Major Findings , pp. 61-63. 
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There was an interesting reversal in indecisiveness of plans between the 
commencement and completion of college* When they entered college, noticeably 
higher proportions of men than of women were undecided about their major field 
or career choice. Proportionally, nearly three times as many men as women were 
xmdecided about their major, and more than twice as many, about their career. 
In fact, "Undecided^' was the second highest category of men's initial career 
choices. Women seemed to have a firmer grasp on their reasons for being at 
SUNY/B than men did. It was very important in everyone's decision to attend 
SUNY/B, but more so for women than for menj> that SUWY/B was said to be a good 
school academically and that it offered a program in their area of interest. 

By the time they were ready to graduate, men's indecisiveness about a 
career had decreased and women ^s had increased, so that the difference was no 
longer as great. Still, more men than women were undecided. Obviously, the 
percentage of men who v/ere undecided about a major dropped drastically. 

If women were more decisive than men about their college attendance, they 
were less so about their futures. The number of senior women who were undecided 
about career plans increased slightly from their freshman year. Of those who 
planned to earn an advanced degree, more than twice as many women as men did 
not know how long it would take them to finish their graduate training. 

It is not being claimed here that indecisiveness is a generalized concept. 
Furthermore, fewer than 30% answered "undecided" or "don't know" to any of the 
quef^tions regarding plans. However, thoAz doU appOXUi to bz d t/tznd io^ women 
to oe iyuXtatiy dzcidod about coJUzgz pZaM and ZatoJi ixMzcJLdzd about iutuAz 
pZayi6, u)hQAzas mm may be tnitiaJUy undzcLdzd about coiZzgz^ but oJiz monz 
dtddzd about tkz ^utu/ia. Only scrutiir7 of students as individuals, rather 
than in groups, can examine this hypothesis more closely. 

Some of the significant differences between the sexes' responses seemed 
to be merely reflections of some traditional sex differences in behavior. For 
example, men were more likely than women to be Involved with sports, and 
women were better church at tenders than men were. 

Other response differences appeared in isolation from any trends or 
expectations. For example, preparation for exams was a more important contri- 
butor to raen^s academic education than to women's, while more women than men 
said that the basic and distribution requirements introduced them to content 
areas they discovered they enjoyed. 

Group Differences . Many of the significant differences between the 
responses of Continuers and Seniors can be explained by their differential 
ages and marital states. Seniors as a group were a bit older than Continuers 
and were core likely than Continuers to be married. Both of these differences 
suggest that Seniors were perhaps more mature than Continuers were. 

ContinaoM^ compa/izd mJth Sqmajou^ oxpKU^zd Q^QjotoA neerfA to oxplonz on. 
nuotvz pZJi&onaJt and lYitWpQA/^omli ajf^po^ct^ oi thoAJi dzvQJtopmznt. Continuers 
were laore likely than Seniors were to have decided to attend college to develop 
las ting friendships . (They were also more likely to attend merely because it 
was "the thing to do"). Likewise, Continuers derived more value than Seniors 
did during college from an increased understanding of others. Continuers' 
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differential en;phasis on personal developnent was evident in their idealization 
of the university. It was nore important to Continuers than to Seniors that 
the ideal university encourage each student to develop his or her personal 
standards and values and that it develop and foster students' capacities for 
close personal relationships. 

One factor of personal development is the resolution of relationships with 
one^s parents. Indeed^ home life and relationships with parents was a more 
serious problem area for Continuers than for Seniors. This difference, of course, 
could merely be due to the fact that a higher perituv-age of Continuers than of 
Seniors lived with their parents during college ♦ Significantly incre Continuers 
than Seniors said they attended SUlfy/B to get away fron hone. 

Sdittou, on thz otlivi /land, appojoAzd to bz concerned loiih a dl{^{^2JiZYvt 
kind 0^ g^ou)th. Although to everyone, "to develop ixy talents" was one of their 
nost important reasons in deciding to attend collegey this reason was more 
important to Seniors than to Continuers ♦ Moreover, Seniors were more likely 
than were Continuers to attend to enable then to prepare for a variety of jobs. 
Although most of the reasons for attending college were not answered differently 
by the groups, these tvxo differences suggest that perhaps Seniors were some^ 
xi7hat more purposive' in their college attendance than Continuers were'. 

As might be expected, there was evidence of Seniors* greater independence 
from their parents, compared x^ith Continuers. Seniors were less likely than 
were Continuers to attend SUNY/B to get ax^ay from home or to be very concerned 
with relationships with their parents. Seniors did, hox^jever, have nore problems 
with finances. This is no doubt partially due to the fact that they were less 
likely to receive financial aid from either parents or scholarships. Continuers 
attributed more inportance to SUNY/B *s relatively low expense as a reason in 
their decision to cone here than Seniors did. 

These differences might indicate that Continuers were more selective in 
choosing SUNY/B, especially when expense was a factor, whereas Seniors were 
perhaps not in a position to be as choosy. That is:> Seniors might have preferred 
a less expensive institution , but for various reasons had to choose SUIJY/B and 
live with the cciiconitant money problems as best they could. O^ether or not 
Seniors could have found a less expensive intitution is questionable, however.) 
On the other hand, it could be that Continuers x^ere more comfortable financially 
than Seniors were in the first place. Further evidence of Seniors' lesser 
tendency to have been selective about SUNY/B was in their greater willingness 
to recommend SUt^Y/B to any high school student, whereas Continuers would 
recommend it only to certain students. 

Other differences betv/een the groups either defy or do not require 
explanation. For example, Seniors, concomitant xd.th their higher average age, 
were more likely to vote in a mtinicipal, state or national election during 
college. On the other hand, there is no ready explanation for Continuers^ 
greater propensity to visit art ^jalleries. 



Overview . A comparison of this sample's reasons for attending college, 
their experiences while here, and their requirements of the ideal university 
leads to the conclusion that their orip,inal desire for intellectual growth was 
satisfied and that they x^ould have the university continue the festering of this 
growth. The outcomes of most value to then while here included both intellectual 
and personal growth. Ihey seemed to expect that their personal growth would be 
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a longer-lasting outcone of college than intellectual growth would be, perhaps 
concomitant with the observation that they apparently derived more benefit 
from college experiences in general than fron academic experiences in par- 
ticular. This relative deflation in the long-range value of course work was 
evident even though they seemed to feel generally positive about the faculty 
they knew, and they were not markedly disappointed in their courses. 

College attendance as career preparation was a less satisfied goal. One 
of their most important reasons for deciding to attend college was to prepare 
for a chosen career. But, development of vocational skills was by far the 
least valuable of several possible outcomes of their attending college. In 
their ratings of various functions of the ideal university, provision of voc- 
ational training was of middling importance. The data do not reveal whether 
their decrease in emphasis on career preparation implies that they were 
reconciled to the fact that SUNY/B didn^t provide as much career preparation 
as they originally expected, or whether they indeed saw career preparation 
as a less important function for a university to provide. 

Women and men were in agreement that development of vocational skills 
was the least valuable outcome of their college attendance, although both 
had attended to prepare for a career. These two findings imply that the 
sexes were equally disappointed in their lack of career preparation. Apropos 
of other aspects of career development, men and women differed paradoxically. 
Men expected to participate in a career to a significantly greater degree than 
women did. Howevr^ry it was more important to v/omen than to men that the 
ideal university provide vocational training. This sentiment might imply that 
women were even more dissatisfied with whatever vocational preparation they 
did acquire in college than men were, if it were not for the fact that women 
reported higher proportions of their courses as useful for their chosen 
vocations than men did. These differing amounts of vocational usefulness 
derived from courses x^ere perhaps more closely related to college employment 
experience than to expected future work experience. Proportionally, nearly 
three times as many women as men had a summer job which was relevant to their 
career plans. (This is not to imply that women had a great amount of career- 
relevant experience. Fewer than half the women had at least one summer job 
which was relevant. Of these, slightly more than half had a relevant job for 
only one summer*) 

Another explanation for this sex difference is in differing perceptions 
of the marketability of a baccalaureate degree, particularly in liberal arts* 
It is not unlikely that women suspected that possession of a B*A. would less 
often be a significant advantage for them in finding an appropriate job than 
it would be for men with similar backgrounds. 



Implications 

These students appeared to be satisfied with their personal and intellectual 
growth in college, but quite dissatisfied with the role that the university 
played in preparing them for a career. Although this goal was important in their 
decision to go to college, it turned out to be the least valuable of their 
college experiences. 
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More than half (57%) changed their choice of major and/or career plans 
after they began college. Given this rate of change, and the fact that a 
career was expected to have a central place of importance throughout their 
lives, it is not surprising that choice of vocation caused a great amount of 
concern to nearly half the sanple, and choice of major, to nore than a third. 

It appears, however » that most plans and changes ware made without any 
guidance (and, presumably, help) from university personnel. In fact, three-fourth: 
of the sample planned their academic programs primarily by themselves. Further- 
more, although they reported having a generally favorable attitude toward their 
teachers, only about half were satisfied with the amount of out-of-class 
interaction they had with faculty, and what tliey did have was scant. 
Dissatisfaction was due to under-, not over-, exposure. . 

It seems reasonable to expect that a person who is deeply involved in an 
area should be in a good position to advise novices about the area. Therefore 
students could perhaps make better choices for themselves if faculty and other 
advisory staff were in closer consultation with them. This suggestion implies 
that students should be more availing of faculty and that faculty should make 
themselves more available to undergraduates. The university should promote 
these interactions* 

The part-tine and summer jobs these students had were typically not 
related to their plans. Summer jobs were somewhat more likely to be relevant 
than school year jobs were. About a third had a summer job which was related 
to their major and about a fourth, to their career. Only a fifth had a 
school-year job which was career-relevant. Assuming that better information 
(e.g., from experience) leads to better choices, the university can be helpful 
in students* decision-making by helping them find more relevant part-time 
and stmmier jobs. 



Further Research 

In this study it is not known to what extent group and sex differences 
are interrelated. Continuers contained more women than men, while the opposite 
V7as true of Seniors. Thus, a significant difference between Continuers and 
Seniors may be due to their differential sex ratios. This study showed some 
evidence that sex was more often a discriminator than group membership was. To 
determine the contribution to response differences of one or both factors or 
their interaction, a study such as this must be replicated with a larger sample 
so that cell sizes remain large enough for more detailed analysis. 

To say that the groups or sexes answered a question differently does not 
imply that the university had a differential impact on them. It has been found 
that differences which exist when the students come to college are related 
to subsequent differences. ^ That is, output information such as the Senior 
Survey should be controlled for in-put information about the same students. 

There appears to be some relationship between educational plans, career 
plans, and major field. Further research should ba done to specify this 
relationship and to determine how a change in one of these areas affects choices 
in the. others. 
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